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of  this  issue 


you  will  see  an  announcement  headed 
“yf  New  and  Unique  Idea  in  Canned 
Foods  Advertising  and  Merchandising^ 
Turn  to  it  now.  Read  it  carefully.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  every  canner  in 
this  country. 

You  will  want  to  get  aboard  such  a 
practical  band-wagon.  You  will  want 
to  get  your  share  of  its  golden  oppor¬ 
tunities.  But  in  your  enthusiasm  for 
the  plan  and  its  possibilities  for  the 
movement  of  canned  foods,  don’t  over¬ 
look  one  fact — quality  is  vital  to  success. 
Quality  means  repeat  sales.  Women 


may  buy  the  other  kind  once — but  not 
again.  The  canned  foods  industry 
wants  steady  increase  in  consumption, 
built  solidly  on  quality.  Nothing  else 
will  do. 

Impress  your  trade  with  the  wisdom 
of  buying  only  quality — selling  only 
quality.  Then  tie  up  with  this  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  merchandising 
plan — and  get  results. 

NATIONAL 

CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


CAN  LABELS 


BOX  LABELS 


SHOW  CARC 
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PLANTS 

or  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


manufacturers  of 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
V  MAIN  orricc  y/ 

BALTIMORE  MO 


PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING 


for  the  Conner 


**Color  Printing  Headquarters** 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRIATIAG 
&  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

302  Beech  St.  202  N.  3rd  St.  102  Cross  St. 


rx:. 


The  canner  must  step  out  and  do  a  Kttle  hollering  these  days. 
It  isn’t  enough  to  produce  the  goods — you  must  furnish 
practical  sales  helps  for  your  retailers.  You  must  advertise 
in  a  practical  way. 

“U  S”  can  make  practical — and  economical — sales 
helps  for  you — can  labels  that  have  colorful  atten¬ 
tion  value — box  labels  that  advertise  your  goods 
while  in  transit — show'  cards  that  retailers  will 
gladly  use  because  they  help  sell  goods. 

Write  “U  S”  for  samples  today. 
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Cameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  Cans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

With  this  line  of  machines,  on  a  year¬ 
ly  production  of  twenty  million  plain 
sanitary  cans,  and  tin  plate  at  $4.50 
per  base  box,  the  cost  is  $14.44  per 
thousand  cans,  freight  on  tin  plate 
not  included. 

CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKE  THEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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General  Utility 
Filler 

This  machine  is  a  wonder.  There  are  no 
valves  to  enter  can.  Every  can  is  filled 
full  with  liquid  (any  kind  that  flows) 
and  the  cans  are  tipped  to  give  the 
“Head  Space”  or  fill  desired. 

Has  a  steam  Do-Nut  coil  that  heats 
quickly  any  liquid.  Automatic  cut  off 
valves  -  when  exhaust  box  or  Double 
Seamers  stop  -  flow  of  liquid  stops  and 
steam  is  cut  down  just  enough  to  keep 
liquid  hot  (up  to  212  deg.  F.) 

Has  controlling  valve  for  fill  -  you  can 
top  off,  or  fill  an  empty  can  full. 

Fits  over  any  chain,  belt,  cable  or  disc 
conveyor. 

Drip  pan  to  catch  excess  liquid  from  fall¬ 
ing  on  floor,  or  you  can  pump  excess  li¬ 
quid  back  into  tank  and  use  for  next  can. 
Float  valve  in  tank  assures  constant 
supply. 

(Jn  order  built  to  handle  from  No.  lO’s 
(or  gallons)  down. 

Will  give  a  good  vacuum,  if  liquid  is  fill¬ 
ed  hot. 

Dandy  for  special  runs.  Nothing  to  get 
out  of  order,  -  Fool  Proof. 

Brass  Bowl  or  tank.  Float  valve,  steam 
coil. 

Drip  pan  and  stand  extra,  have  to  be 
made  to  suit  conveyor. 

Bronze  gear  pump  extra.  Monel  Metal 
or  stainless  Steel  extra. 

.lust  the  thing  for  small  canners  or  for 
odd  sizes  and  special  packs. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 


A  Saving  in  Cost 
amounting  to 
$8,836,817.09 

has  been  returned  to  canners  who 
have  been  carrying  their  fire  insur¬ 
ance  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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. .  division  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc 

'J^acken  of  Pkillips  Delicious  Qualitif  Canned  ^JooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Brokers  and  C 


omnnission 


Ganned  ^oods  and  Gunners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  ail  markets.  Packers'  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 
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A  New  and  Unique  Idea 

Canned  Foods 

ADVERTISING  and  MERCHANDISING 


— the  first  associational  advertising  campaign 
benefiting  all  factors  of  the  industry  and  trade 
— which  will  both  educate  and  sell  consumers. 

—the  first  to  make  it  possible  for  all  trade  fac¬ 
tors  to  tie  up  directly  with  each  ad,  in  the 
same  paper  and  right  by  the  Association’s 
advertisement. 

— the  first  to  make  retail  merchandising  tie-ups 
desirable,  practical,  and  profitable. 

— the  first  associational  campaign  conceived  to 
actually  move  goods  within  24  hours  after  each 
advertisement  appears. 

That  is  the  Canners  Advertising  Committee’s  1932 
Plan — advertising  and  merchandising  that  educates 
as  much  as  ever,  that  sells  more  than  ever. 

She  reads  tonight — she  buys  tomorrow 

Beginning  in  February,  there  will  appear  in  about  50 
leading  cities  a  series  of  half-page  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  by  the  National  Canners  Association. 

Half  Pages  in  newspapers  week  in  and  week  out.  Not 
small  space,  but  large,  impressive,  4  column  advertise¬ 
ments  running  right  down  the  middle  of  the  page. 

In  over  8,000,000  homes  each  one  of  these  ads  will  be 
seen  and  read  by  the  most  Important  Canned  Food  buyers 
of  all — women. 

The  newspapers  they  read  tonight  are  their  shopping 
guides  tomorro\y.  Could  there  be  a  better  time  to  talk 
with  housekeepers  about  the  economy,  healthfulness 
convenience,  safety  and  variety  of  canned  foods — to 
educate  and  sell  a  few  hours  before  women  shop? 

Opportunity  for  sale 

On  each  side  of  the  hard-working  Canned  Food  advertise¬ 
ments  are  two  open  columns  for  the  tie-up  advertising  of 
canned  foods  only  by  retailers,  wholesalers  and  canners. 


Here  lies  a  golden  opportunity.  It  is  the  first  time  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  advertising  could  be  capital¬ 
ized  so  directly  and  in  such  a  practical  and  specific  way. 

This  is  a  once-ln-a-lifetime  merchandising  opportunity 
— a  way  to  benefit  directly  from  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  advertising  and  use  it  to  make  your  advertisement 
doubly  effective.  Put  your  sales  manager  and  advertising 
advisers  to  work  to  capitalize  the  many  opportunities 
this  plan  opens  to  you. 

A  100%  canned  foods  page  —  one-half  of  it  educating, 
selling,  interesting  women — convincing  them  that  canned 
foods  are  pure,  economical,  healthful,  convenient,  etc. — 
the  other  half  open  to  retailers,  wholesalers  and  canners 
for  retail  and  brand  advertising  of  canned  foods  only. 

Don’t  miss  this  merchandising  opportunity!  Late 
comers  will  naturally  have  to  take  space  on  opposite  page. 
In  order  to  make  the  plan  effective  and  fair  for  all,  no 
one  advertiser  may  dominate  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  page  as  far  as  size  of  advertisement  is  concerned. 

Watch  for  merchandising  plans  and 
complete  facts 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  begin  the  1932 
newspaper  advertising  as  early  in  February  as  possible. 

A  complete  outline  of  the  plan  naming  the  cities  and  the 
newspapers,  together  with  Merchandising  Manuals  con¬ 
taining  practical  ideas  for  capitalization  of  the  campaign, 
will  be  mailed  soon  to  canners,  brokers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers. 

A  Merchandising  Division  of  the  Canners  Advertising 
Committee  has  been  established  in  New  York  at  49  West 
45th  Street  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Pelham. 

After  you  have  received  the  full  details  of  the  campaign, 
manuals,  etc.,  any  further  inquiries  concerning  the  mer¬ 
chandising  features  of  the  campaign  should  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Pelham  at  the  above  address. 

NATIONAL 

CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-fourth  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  -  -  -  $3.00 

Canada  -  -  .  _  $6.50 

Foreign  -  -  _  .  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand, 
each  -  -  .  _  .10 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 


The  Trade  Company 

^  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communication  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

O  ERIOUSLY  CONSIDERING— The  other  day  the 
1^  little  lady  in  charge  of  our  Subscription  Depart¬ 
ment,  remarked:  “Mr.  Judge,  have  you  noticed 
the  number  of  new  subscriptions  coming  in,  and  from 
such  wide  territory  ?”  And  we  had  to  reply  that  that’s 
good,  but  that  we  wish  advertising  were  showing  the 
same  inclination,  instead  of  the  exact  reverse. 

This  furnishes  concrete  evidence  of  the  high  degree 
of  interest,  not  to  say  anxiety,  with  which  every  canner 
in  the  business  is  striving  to  see  how  he  should  proceed 
in  this  topsy-turvy  year.  They  are  considering  every 
angle  of  the  situation,  and  it  is  well  they  should.  As 
an  example,  read  this  letter  from  W.  F.  Christel,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Valders  Canning  Co.,  Wisconsin: 

“Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

“I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  editorial  of 
February  15th.  We  sincerely  hope  it  will  have  the  de¬ 
sired  effect,  but  will  it? 

“Some  time  ago  statistics  had  been  gathered  as  to 
the  planned  acreage  for  1932.  Wisconsin  apparently 
reported  a  reduction  of  some  15%  under  last  year. 
Other  states  reported  an  increase,  particularly  New 
York  State  with  an  increase  of  6%  over  last  year. 
Illinois  we  understand,  is  planning  on  increased  acre¬ 
age.  Indiana  and  Minnesota  are  in  doubt. 

“Apparently  the  reporting  of  decreased  acreage  in 
Wisconsin  immediately  encouraged  other  states  to  plan 
increases,  regardless  of  the  prevailing  prices  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future. 

“You  mention  something  about  the  Pea  Canners  be¬ 
ing  in  a  good  position  now,  and  that  it  wasn’t  their  fault 
that  they  are  able  to  dispose  of  their  products  without 
taking  a  loss,  or  even  making  a  small  profit.  Well,  my 
dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  certainly  wish  and  hope  that  you 
could  give  me  the  name  of  any  canner  in  the  U.  S. 
today  that  can  conscientiously  say  and  prove  that  he 
is  not  losing  money  on  his  Pea  canning  operations  at 
the  prices  that  are  obtainable  at  this  time.  I  would 


like  to  take  a  picture  of  him.  He  immediately  ought 
to  be  elected  President  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  then  have  him  advise  all  the  Pea  canners  how 
he  does  the  “trick”. 

“It  would  seem  that  with  the  experience  of  1931,  no 
sane  canner  could  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  disregard 
the  eminent  danger  of  bringing  about  such  prices  as 
you  mention  and  putting  himself  out  of  business  by 
planting  more  than  the  very  minimum  of  acreage  at 
which  it  is  possible  to  operate  successfully. 

“Or,  do  our  New  York  friends  perhaps  think  that  if 
they  report  a  big  acreage  planned,  they  can  scare  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  so  they  won’t  operate  at  all?  Don’t 
let  them  “kid”  themselves. 

“True,  we  have  some  “morans”  in  Wisconsin.  These 
ought  to  be  singled  out  and  brand  marked,  but  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  Wisconsin  Canners  are  fairminded  and 
will  do  the  right  thing. 

“If  Indiana  farmers  can  make  money,  or  rather  can 
make  an  existence  by  growing  peas  suitable  for  can¬ 
ning  at  the  rate  of  $35.00  per  ton  fiat,  well,  the  rest 
of  the  country  must  take  off  their  hats  to  the  Indiana 
farmers. 

“I  think  that  most  canners  realize  the  position  they 
are  in,  and  most  of  them  are  willing  to  cooperate  in 
regulating  production  to  conform  with  consumer  de¬ 
mand,  but  the  burning  question  is  how  to  succeed  in 
applying  this  policy  in  fairness  to  all?  Ridicule  and 
publicity  seem  to  be  the  only  weapons  to  apply  on  the 
canner  who  tries  to  play  “hog”. 

“I  take  exception  to  your  article  when  you  refer  to 
the  quality  of  the  products,  and  price  (and  price  only) 
is  to  be  the  main  factor.  That,  I  say  is  fundamentally 
wrong,  and  only  tends  to  murder  what  little  life  and 
integrity  there  may  be  left  in  the  canning  industry. 
That  policy,  if  put  into  effect,  would  in  itself  increase 
production  50%  without  increasing  the  acreage.  That 
very  thing  has  put  us  in  the  position  which  we  enjoy 
today.  A  premium  has  been  placed  upon  volume  and 
“junk”  packers,  while  the  quality  packers  who  have 
been  “playing  the  game”  are  getting  the  worst  of  it. 
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“There  are  still  enough  people  in  the  U.  S.  who  have 
enough  money,  or  are  making  enough  money  to  buy 
a  can  of  good  Peas,  and  they  will  buy  them  if  they  are 
only  sure  they  will  get  them,  but  if  price  is  to  be  the 
only  consideration  from  now  on,  the  incentive  to  pack 
quality  is  at  an  end,  and  the  future  of  the  industry 
is  anything  but  bright. 

“Now,  Mr.  Judge,  if  you  care  to  print  some  of  this 
stuff  you  may  do  so,  but  if  you  feel  that  it  will  do  no 
good,  just  throw'  the  letter  in  the  waste  basket  and 
forget  it.” 

Turn  back  to  last  week’s  editorial  and  read  again 
“Is  it  possible  to  have  any  stability  in  the  canning 
business?”  For  the  thousandth  time  or  more  we  re¬ 
peat  w  hat  that  writer  said,  and  astounded  us  in  saying 
it :  Until  the  canners  learn  to  merchandise  their  wares, 
as  do  the  suspender  makers,  the  collar  button  producers 
and  every  other  producer  of  anything  else — and  that  is 
by  building  his  own  market  for  his  own  products,  and 
eternally  striving  to  add  to  and  increase  the  good  will 
in  the  community  where  his  goods  are  sold  and  eaten — 
the  canning  industry  will  not  have  stability.  But  when 
he  does  do  that,  and  does  it  in  the  only  sane,  sensible 
business-like  way — putting  his  name  on  every  can  he 
sends  out — he  will  not  be  bothered  with  how  much 
acreage  to  plant,  nor  at  what  price  to  contract  that 
acreage.  When  he  does  that  he  will  have  built  himself 
a  substantial  business,  free  of  the  price  sharp-shooters, 
and  relatively  free  of  competition,  if  he  keeps  his  prices 
within  reason,  and  does  not  try  to  make  a  fortune  on 
each  year’s  pack.  As  Mr.  Christel  says,  there  is  a 
demand  for  good  quality  goods,  and  the  consumers  will 
not  hesitate  upon  a  penny  or  two’s  difference  in  price, 
when  they  know  they  are  getting  the  quality  they  like. 
It  has  been  the  buyer,  the  jobber,  who  has  been  the 
contender  for  price,  not  the  consumer.  The  consumer 
has  learned,  with  regard  to  canned  foods,  the  sad  ex¬ 
perience  of  buying  “bargains,”  low-priced  canned  foods, 
and  she  is  wary  of  them.  Scared  of  them,  we  can 
truthfully  say.  Try  that  formula  on  yourself,  or  on 
your  friends,  or  test  it  anyway  you  please,  and  you  will 
find  the  same  answer:  you  can’t  afford  to  speculate 
upon  unknown,  or  cheap  canned  foods.  And  you  know 
you  can’t. 


a  broker  pokes  an  order  at  a  canner  for  a  carload  of 
goods  to  go  two  thousand  miles  from  his  factory,  the 
canner  jumps  up  in  the  air  and  kicks  his  heels  in  glee, 
and  probably  takes  a  few  cents  per  dozen  off  the  price, 
to  show  how  he  appreciates  it.  He  would  do  better  to 
use  the  toe  of  his  shoe  to  boot  the  offer  and  the  offerer 
out  the  door  as  a  crass  idiot.  There  probably  are  can¬ 
ners  of  that  product  within  twenty  miles  of  the  jobber’s 
warehouse  to  which  that  car  is  to  be  shipped — clear 
across  the  country. 

As  to  a  law  compelling  the  name  of  the  producer  upon 
every  package  of  food,  or  drugs,  offered  the  public  that 
is  or  ought  to  be  basic.  No  man  should  be  permitted  to 
produce  food  for  the  public  without  endorsing  every 
single  package  with  his  name  and  address.  Give  me  that 
law  and  you  can  take  all  the  pure  food  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions,  and  I’ll  clean  up  the  whole  situation  as  to  honesty 
of  packing,  purity  of  contents  and  fairness  in  competi¬ 
tion,  better  than  that  can  now  be  done,  yes  if  you  had 
tw’ice  as  many  pure  food  laws  and  regulations.  No  man 
can  put  across  a  fake  today,  and  make  it  stick,  because 
information  travels  too  fast — unless  he  continually  has 
a  new  distributor  to  go  to.  We  have  said  this  for  years. 
And  with  that  law  you  would  soon  build  your  labels 
into  real  “windows  of  the  can,”  so  that  the  intending 
buyers  would  with  certainty  and  completeness  know 
what  is  in  the  can  without  opening  it — if  your  label  had 
your  name  and  address  upon  it. 

0,  yes  it  can  be  done,  and  is  there  any  better  time 
than  now? 

- 4. - 

WISCONSIN  SHORT  COURSE— The  1932  Wis¬ 
consin  Canners  Short  Course  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  9,  10,  11.  A 
program  of  unusual  merit  is  being  developed  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  everyone  connected  with  the  industry. 
Canners  from  neighboring  states  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

W'hat’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes,  etc. 


If  you  are  packing  a  grade  of  goods  that  will  cause 
that  “want  more”  feeling  in  the  consumer,  why  be 
afraid  to  put  your  own  name  upon  it?  Worse  still  why 
give  the  credit  to  some  jobber’s  label? 

Ask  yourself  this  question:  “Which  is  the  better 
business,  to  build  a  reputation  as  a  packer  of  fine  goods 
in  the  mind  of  one  jobber,  or  possibly  two,  or  in  the 
minds  of  hundreds  or  possibly  thousands  of  con¬ 
sumers  ?”  When  you  strike  a  cigar  you  like  you  stick 
to  it — until  a  change  in  the  quality  drives  you  away. 
When  the  good  wife  finds  a  “butter  man”  who  has  the 
kind  of  butter  she  and  her  family  like,  she  sticks  to 
him  until  he  changes  his  quality.  And  so  on  through 
all  life:  the  housewdfe  hates  to  lose  the  source  of  a 
dependable  and  liked  commodity ;  once  thoroughly  satis¬ 
fied  she  is  upset  when  compelled  to  seek  another.  And 
she  will  do  the  same  thing  with  your  brand  of  canned 
foods — if  you  please  her.  Then  isn’t  the  answer:  to 
gain  that  consumer  appreciation ;  to  hold  it  and  to  add 
to  it, — ^building  good  will?  If  there  is  anything  more 
foolish  than  the  effort  most  canners  make  to  spread 
their  packs  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  name  it.  When 


W'hat’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes,  etc. 


Notes — C.  M.  Chester,  Jr.,  president  of  the  General 
Foods  Corp.,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  San  Francisco, 
accompanied  by  vice-president  Clarence  Francis.  At  a 
banquet  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel,  Leo  Murphy, 
San  Francisco  district  sales  manager,  was  presented 
with  a  golden  trophy  for  making  the  greatest  percent¬ 
age  in  increase  of  sales  over  the  quota  of  any  district 
in  the  Western  division.  An  additional  award  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  trip  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
to  Honolulu. 

The  California  Cling  Peach  Agency,  incorporated 
with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000  by  A.  D.  Poggetto, 
F.  E.  Laney  and  G.  H.  Bradt  to  handle  the  surplus 
cling  peach  pack  in  the  hands  of  independent  canners, 
has  taken  over  offices  at  215  Market  Street,  ^n  Fran¬ 
cisco,  with  Oscar  Hoffman  in  charge.  The  offices  are 
on  the  same  floor  as  those  occupied  by  the  Canners’ 
League  of  California  and  the  Cling  Peach  Control 
Committee. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS— Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  ot  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pace*. 


Price 

$10.00 

Poztase 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  Bt 

The 

Canning;  Trade 

BALTlMCMtE.  MD. 

PubllihcT  of  iht 
Industry’ t  Literaturt 
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The  Trend  In  The  Packing  Of  Corn 

An  Address  by  G.  V.  Hallman,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can  Company, 
Chicago,  Before  the  Meeting  of  The  Corn  Section  of  The  National  Canners  Associ¬ 
ation  in  Convention  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Thursday  Morning,  January  28th,  1932. 


SINCE  the  days  of  Isaac  Winslow  of  Maine,  who 
began  to  can  com  in  a  small  way  in  1839,  92  years 
have  elapsed.  In  this  time  the  industry  has 
grown  from  an  infant  to  the  present  day  giant  with 
an  average  pack  for  the  past  three  years  of  over  seven¬ 
teen  and  a  half  million  cases.  With  the  trend  toward 
greater  concentration  of  the  population  in  the  cities, 
a  part  of  the  problem  of  feeding  these  people  has 
rightly  fallen  on  the  corn  canner. 

Corn  is  one  of  the  most  popular  American  vege¬ 
tables,  but  the  roasting  ear  season  is  very  short. 
Fresh  corn  deteriorates  very  rapidly  and  cannot  be 
stored  and  shipped  without  a  rapid  loss  in  flavor,  de¬ 
crease  in  its  sugar  content,  and  increase  in  the  tough¬ 
ness  of  the  kernel,  thus  greatly  lowering  its  general 
eating  qualities.  It  is  natural  that  the  consumer  turned 
to  canned  corn  prepared  from  roasting  ears  which  are 
picked  at  the  proper  maturity  and  preserved  by  heat 
sterilization  before  deterioration  sets  in. 

Trend  in  Cans — This  increased  urban  population  has 
caused  changes  in  the  size  of  the  containers  for  corn. 
For  the  small  families,  the  trend  to  pack  -corn  in 
No.  55,  No.  1,  No.  300,  and  No.  303  sized  cans  devel¬ 
oped.  Because  of  the  increased  restaurant  and  hotel 
trade,  there  was  an  increased  pack  of  No.  10  cans. 
It  is  probable  that  this  trend  will  continue. 

The  deve’opment  of  the  C-enamel  can  eliminated  the 
discoloration  of  the  contents  and  the  discoloration  of 
the  can  interior,  so  objectionable  to  the  consumer. 
While  at  first  many  corn  canners  were  reluctant  to  use 
the  new  container,  the  trend  was  definitely  in  that 
direction  and  today  probably  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  com  is  packed  in  plain  cans. 

Trend  in  Varieties  of  Com — ^The  trend  in  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  sweet  corn  used  in  commercial  canning  has  been 
toward  the  yellow  varieties,  but  there  is  some  indica¬ 
tion  that  this  trend  has  slowed  down  during  the  past 
year.  Formerly,  white  corn  was  used  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  for  this  purpose,  but  such  varieties  as  Golden 
Bantam,  Golden  Giant,  and  Bantam  Evergreen  have 
become  increasingly  popular.  There  has  also  been  a 
trend  from  the  true  Golden  Bantam  to  other  varieties 
of  yellow  corn  which  give  promise  of  being  of  equally 
good  flavor  and  possess  better  characteristics  with  re¬ 
spect  to  yield  to  grower  and  canner.  In  the  white 
varieties  there  has  been  no  definite  trend  toward  any 
one  variety,  the  trend  being  toward  those  varieties 
which  give  the  best  finished  product  in  the  locality 
where  canned. 

Trend  in  Style  of  Corn  Canned — The  most  outstand¬ 
ing  trend  in  the  canning  of  corn  is  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  amount  of  whole-grain  com  packed.  Its  popu¬ 
larity  at  the  present  time  is  both  well  known  and  well 
merited.  The  high  quality  of  this  product  in  the  past 
is  largely  responsible  for  its  present  popularity.  How¬ 
ever,  the  canning  of  whole-grain  com  is  not  new  as  it 


has  been  canned  for  many  years,  the  greater  quantity 
of  production  being  in  Maryland,  where  it  is  known  as 
Shoe  Peg  com.  The  increasing  volume  of  this  product 
packed  shows  a  decided  trend  toward  this  style  of 
canned  com.  The  statistics  released  by  the  Foodstuffs 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  show  that  in  1931  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
corn  packed  was  whole-grain  corn.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  this  is  a  high-water  mark  but  the 
indications  are  that  the  packing  of  this  style  of  com 
will  continue  to  increase. 

There  has  been  a  definite  trend  toward  changes  in 
the  location  of  the  production  of  the  whole-grain  com, 
the  movement  being  definitely  westward.  The  corn 
statistics  for  1931  show  that  Illinois  packed  over  a 
half  million  cases  of  whole-grain  com  and  that  Minne¬ 
sota  packed  over  650,000  cases,  whereas  the  production 
of  these  two  states  a  few  years  ago  was  but  a  few 
thousand  cases.  Also,  there  have  been  marked  in¬ 
creases  in  the  amount  of  whole-grain  corn  packed  in 
Ohio'  and  Iowa. 

Trend  in  Whole-Grain  Com — ^With  the  increase  in 
popularity  and  volume  packed,  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
tinuous  trend  toward  better  methods  of  packing  and 
the  development  of  machinery  to  improve  this  product. 
All  along  the  line  we  see  machines  replacing  hand  labor 
and  a  better  machine  replacing  a  less  efficient  one. 
This  trend  can  be  readily  visualized  by  comparing  the 
days  of  hand  husking,  ears  conveyed  in  baskets,  hand 
cutters,  the  cut  corn  conveyed  in  buckets,  fanning  mills, 
etc,  with  the  present.  Today  we  see  the  corn  dumped 
from  electrically  operated  hydraulic  dumping  plat¬ 
forms  into  metal  drag  conveyors,  carried  to  metal 
husking  bins,  husked  by  efficient  husking  machines, 
trimmed  by  mechanical  trimmers,  washed  in  squirrel 
cage  washers,  cut  by  mechanical  cutters,  cut  com  car¬ 
ried  by  conveyors,  washed  in  washers  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  that  purpose,  filled  and  brined  in  high  speed 
fillers,  the  cans  sealed  by  mechanical  vacuum  closing 
machines  and  cooked  in  continuous  cookers.  Where 
could  you  have  seen  that  even  five  years  ago  ? 

The  growth  in  the  whole-grain  com  pack  has  been 
normal  and  steady.  Many  packers  of  cream-style  corn 
added  a  line  or  so  for  whole-grain.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  this.  Some  of  the  prime  corn  can  be 
selected  for  whole-grain  and  the  remainder  utilized  in 
the  cream-style  pack  with  the  small  ears,  damaged 
ears,  ears  with  irregular  kernels,  and  com  slightly  too 
young  or  too  mature.  This  not  only  gives  a  better 
yield  but  also  maintains  a  higher  level  of  quality  in 
the  whole-grain  pack.  This  method  of  operation  elimi¬ 
nates  the  necessity  of  repeated  pickings  which  are 
practicable  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  but  do  not 
fit  into  the  scheme  of  western  agriculture. 

There  is  a  trend  toward  more  careful  selection  of 
seed  com,  more  careful  field  work  with  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  selection  of  com  of  proper  maturity  for 
canning. 
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OLD  FRIENDS  NEW  HOUSE 


D.  D.  ROWLANDS 

Formerly  with  the  Associated  Seed  Growers 


CHAS.  P.  GUELF 

Formerly  with  J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co. 


^8^  Continental  Seed  Co. 

Growers  of  Canners’  Seeds 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manufacturer* 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  ot 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
It  will  pay  to  write  at  once  for 
our  prices  and  ftirther  particulars 


PATENTED 


Urbana,  Ohio. 

Dec.  19lh,  1931. 

Morral  Brothers, 

Morral,  Ohio. 

In  1929  we  installed  five  of  your  Double  Huskers  and 
they  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  we  feel  we  would  be  doing 
you  an  injustice  if  we  did  not  tell  you  about  it. 

These  machines  have  been  operated  three  full  seasons  on 
a  repair  bill  of  $6.35.  The  machines  are  being  operated  at 
the  ra.e  of  80  ears  per  minute  per  side  and  do  perfect  work 
without  any  loss  of  time. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  our  Morral  Huskers  and  with 
the  <iuality  and  Quantity  of  work  they  turn  out. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  McCOY  CANNED  FOOD  CO. 

By  C.  C.  inskeep,  Sec’y. 


Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. 

Nov.  3,  1930. 

Morral  Brothers, 

Morral,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

We  installed  four  of  your  Morral  Cutters  with  the  new 
spur  wheel  in  our  plant  at  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio,  this 
season.  IVill  say  that  they  did  excellent  work,  machines 
worked  without  scarcely  any  clogging,  although  the  corn 
was  mostly  nubbins  this  year.  Thay  gave  a  good  clean  cut 
and  the  depth  of  the  kernel  could  be  varied  to  whatever 
depth  one  wished.  Wc  consider  this  a  highly  satisfactory 
machine. 

Yours  very  truly, 

DUTTON  CANNING  COMPANY, 

J.  W.  Cook,  Mgr. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


Foot  Thames  Street, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Good  results  are  obtained  at  that  state  of  maturity 
where  it  is  just  passing  into  the  dough  stage.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  corn  should  be  sufficiently  mature  to 
retain  its  shape  during  the  cutting,  washing,  and 
handling  operations.  Young  com  is  difficult  to  cut 
cleanly  and  wash  without  breaking  up  the  kernels, 
leaving  floating  hulls  in  the  can.  In  addition  to  these 
losses,  the  yield  obtained  is  low.  If  too  mature,  there 
is  an  undesirable  development  in  starch  with  corre¬ 
sponding  loss  in  sugar  and  flavor.  The  main  portion 
of  the  kernel  is  somewhat  too  firm  for  good  eating 
qualities  and  there  is  an  undesirable  toughening  to  the 
hull. 

To  avoid  tearing  and  injury  to  the  kernels,  com  for 
fancy  whole-grain  was  formerly  husked  by  hand.  Now 
the  standard  husking  machines  reduce  these  injuries 
to  a  minimum  and  are  almost  universally  employed. 
The  husked  corn  is  washed  in  a  squirrel  cage  washer 
with  clean  water  in  fine  sprays  of  high  pressure. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  ears  trimmed,  washed, 
and  ready  for  canning  as  whole-grain  com.  Ears  of 
proper  maturity,  of  fair  size,  and  without  injury  or 
defects  in  the  kernels,  are  selected.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  in  the  line  and  greatly  affects  the  quality  and 
yield  obtained. 

In  the  cutting  operations,  there  is  a  trend  toward 
the  use  of  mechanical  cutters  made  especially  for  cut¬ 
ting  whole-grain  com.  These  machines  result  in  more 
even  cut  and  a  more  uniform  size  and  shape  to  the  ker¬ 
nels  than  is  obtained  by  hand  cutting.  Crushing  of 
kernels  by  machine  cutters  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
eliminated.  Many  of  the  small  canners  still  use  hand 
cutting,  but  with  this  method  the  cut  is  not  as  even 
and  there  is  some  double  cutting. 

The  proper  setting  of  the  machine  cutters  for  the 
com  at  hand  is  of  extreme  importance.  When  the 
knives  are  set  too  shallow,  a  low  yield  results;  when 
set  too  deep,  the  cob  is  cut  with  the  com  and  the  ker¬ 
nels  are  not  cut  but  pulled  out.  It  is  equally  important 
to  keep  knives  sharp  and  properly  beveled  so  that  a 
clean  cut  is  obtained  and  damaged  kernels  are  kept  at 
a  minimum. 

After  cutting,  the  com  is  run  through  a  silker  to 
remove  silk,  pieces  of  cob,  etc.  It  is  next  washed  to 
remove  chaff,  fines,  starch,  and  pieces  of  broken  ker¬ 
nels.  Mechanical  washers  have  been  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  this  purpose.  There  is  still  some  objection 
on  the  part  of  some  whole-grain  canners  to  washing 
com,  as  they  believe  this  causes  a  deterioration  in  the 
flavor  of  the  product,  but  many  competent  judges  pre¬ 
fer  the  flavor  of  washed  corn.  However,  there  is  a 
decided  trend  toward  the  washing  of  the  cut  corn. 
It  gives  a  product  of  better  appearance,  both  by  the 
removal  of  the  “fines”  and  by  decreasing  the  turbidity 
of  the  liquor.  Also,  washing  is  highly  important  in 
reducing  the  number  of  bacteria  with  which  the  corn 
may  have  been  contaminated  during  previous  opera¬ 
tions.  This  reduction  in  the  number  of  contaminating 
bacterial  spores  and  the  removal  of  the  chaff  and  fines 
which  retard  heat  penetration  into  the  can,  are  of  great 
importance  in  preventing  spoilage. 

After  washing,  the  com  is  passed  over  an  inspection 
belt  where  any  damaged  kernels,  clusters  of  kernels, 
pieces  of  cob,  hulls,  etc.,  may  be  removed. 

Cans  are  filled  so  that  the  drained  weights  after  pro¬ 
cessing  will  not  exceed  7.5  ounces  for  No.  1  cans,  14 
ounces  for  No.  2  cans,  and  72  ounces  for  No.  10  cans. 
If  more  com  is  filled  into  the  can,  so  that  these  drained 


weights  are  exceeded,  the  processes  will  need  to  be  in¬ 
creased  above  those  suggested  by  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  in  Bulletin  No.  26-L  revised.  The 
amount  of  com  to  be  filled  into  the  can  depends  on  the 
maturity  and  condition  of  the  corn.  Usually,  more  ma¬ 
ture  corn  absorbs  more  brine  and  consequently  the  fill 
required  will  be  less  than  for  younger  com.  Brine  is 
added  at  or  near  the  boiling  temperature.  This  simpli¬ 
fies  exhausting. 

The  filled  cans  are  passed  through  a  steam  exhaust 
box  to  heat  the  contents  and  force  out  entrapped  air 
and  gases  in  the  kernels  of  com.  The  cans  should  be 
so  exhausted  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  can 
when  sealed  is  150  to  160  degrees  F.  for  smaller  cans, 
and  170  and  180  degrees  F.  for  No.  10  cans.  A  newer 
development  for  smaller  cans  is  the  use  of  a  mechan¬ 
ical  exhaust  in  the  form  of  a  vacuum  closing  machine. 
With  this  machine,  the  covers  are  loosely  clinched  on 
the  cans  which  pass  into  a  vacuum  chamber  where  a 
vacuum  of  18  to  20  inches  is  maintained  during  closing. 
The  vacuum  closing  machine  replaces  the  steam  ex¬ 
haust  box  and  promotes  a  more  orderly  canning  room 
with  better  working  conditions. 

Another  development  has  been  the  vacuum  packing 
of  whole-grain  corn  in  IO14  ounce  cans.  This  product 
has  also  met  with  much  approval  and  has  had  much 
favorable  comment.  The  whole-grain  corn  is  filled  into 
the  can  with  very  little  water.  The  cans  are  sealed 
in  a  vacuum  closing  machine  under  a  high  vacuum. 

A  more  recent  development  in  this  line  is  the  packing 
of  squat  cans  of  No.  10  diameter  holding  54  ounces  of 
corn  for  larger  consumers. 

Trend  in  Cream-Style  Corn — Due  to  the  recent  in¬ 
terest  in  whole-grain  corn  this  product  has  been  given 
preference  in  the  foregoing  discussion,  which  has  in¬ 
volved  many  factors  which  apply  with  equal  force  to 
cream-style  corn. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  no  particular 
changes  in  the  canning  of  cream-style  corn  but  there 
have  been  some  developments  in  the  equipment  and 
methods  of  procedure  which  might  be  mentioned. 

We  feel  it  is  advisable  to  point  out  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  in  maintaining  quality  and  preventing  spoilage  in 
cream-style  corn. 

As  stated  before,  the  canning  of  cream-style  to¬ 
gether  with  whole-grain  corn  is  advantageous  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  utilization  of  the  com.  However,  due  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  part  of  the  prime  corn  for  the  whole-grain 
line,  additional  care  is  required  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  for  cream-style  corn. 

It  is  important  to  maintain  a  uniform  consistency 
and  the  best  method  for  doing  this  is  by  the  use  of 
batch  mixers  and  large  holding  or  creaming  tanks. 

The  trend  in  mixing  is  to  run  larger  batches.  In  this 
way,  more  uniformity  is  attained.  There  is  a  trend 
toward  more  supervision,  even  scientific  control,  of  the 
mixers. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised  for  controlling 
consistency  and  viscosity  by  the  use  of  special  viscosi¬ 
meters.  These  methods  are  only  applicable  where 
the  corn  is  handled  in  batch  mixers. 

When  whole-grain  is  packed  in  connection  with  the 
cream-style,  special  care  is  used  in  mixing.  If  the 
com  is  ordered  in  slightly  too  young  or  mature,  and 
part  of  the  prime  ears  removed,  the  remaining  corn 
for  cream-style  will  contain  a  high  proportion  of  young 
or  mature  com,  as  the  case  may  be.  Under  these  con- 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery  none  is  as 
important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The  equipment  that  saves 
Peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the  satisfactory  hulling  of  peas, 
when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas, 
is  of  utmost  importance.  For  this  reason,  Frank  Hamachek  Ideal 
Green  hulling  machinery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the 
production  of  better  canned  peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 
Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

- Manufacturers  of - 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaao. 


Landreths'  Garden  Seeds 

These  seeds  are  so  well  known  to  the  Canning  Trade, 
that  they  need  no  introduction.  This  adv.  is  simply  a 
reminder. 

If  you  need  anything  in  seeds  for  delivery  after  the  1931  crbp,  before 
buying  elsewhere,  write  us  stating  kinds  and  quantities,  and  allow  us 
to  quote  you  prices. 

Business  founded  147  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

“A  Gimplete  G>urse  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore^  Aid. 
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ditions,  care  in  mixing  is  essential.  Accurate  weighing 
systems  assist  the  canner  in  doing  this.  Large  hold¬ 
ing  tanks  which  supply  the  fillers  assist  in  maintaining 
uniformity  through  the  mixing  of  several  batches. 

Since  it  was  learned  that  sugar  may  be  an  important 
source  of  thermophilic  spoilage  organisms,  better 
sugar  in  that  respect  has  become  available  and  there  is 
more  care  in  the  selection  of  the  sugar  to  be  used  in 
canning.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  brine  tanks  are  constructed  for  the 
same  reason,  and  the  advantage  of  using  dry  salt  and 
sugar  is  evident. 

There  have  been  instances  of  metallic  contamination 
from  the  equipment  with  which  the  corn  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  during  mixing  and  preheating  previous  to  can¬ 
ning.  This  can  be  prevented  by  avoiding  the  use  of 
copper  and  its  alloys  in  all  equipment  of  that  nature. 
The  use  of  glass-lined  tanks  and  stainless  steel  tanks 
will  eliminate  metallic  contamination  of  any  kind.  Care 
should  be  also  taken  to  secure  the  proper  metal  for  pipe 
lines  and  their  connections  used  in  the  conveying  of 
cut  corn. 

The  trend  toward  an  increased  rate  of  production 
has  led  to  the  development  of  high-speed  buskers,  fill¬ 
ers,  and  closing  machines.  Great  advances  have  been 
made  in  this  direction. 

Since  the  scientific  studies  on  the  possibilities  of 
spoilage  due  to  thermophilic  bacteria,  there  has  been  a 
trend  toward  more  efficient  cooling  of  processed  cans. 
Cans  should  be  cooled  to  an  average  temperature  of 
105  degrees  F.  before  casing  and  warehousing. 

Trend  in  Processing — In  processing  canned  corn,  the 
trend  is  toward  the  use  of  automatically  controlled  re¬ 
torts.  This  includes  not  only  the  use  of  temperature 
and  pressure  regulators  of  various  types  but  also  the 
use  of  recording  thermom.eters  which  give  a  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  the  temperature  and  duration  of  the 
cook.  This  record  is  invaluable  as  a  check  on  retort 
operations.  Automatic  equipment  for  processing  and 
pressure  cooling  of  No.  10  cans  of  whole-grain  corn 
now  is  available  but  quite  expensive. 

The  use  of  continuous  cookers  for  the  processing  of 
the  smaller  cans  of  whole-grain  corn  appears  to  be  in¬ 
creasing.  This  equipment  permits  the  use  of  a  shorter 
process  and  effects  economies  in  the  handling  of  the 
cans. 

There  has  been  a  decided  trend  toward  the  use  of  the 
processes  suggested  by  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Bulletin  No.  26-L  Rexised.  The  use  of  pro¬ 
cesses  which  will  safeguard  the  health  of  the  consumer 
is  essential. 

Finally,  there  is  a  trend  toward  more  co-operation 
among  those  interested  in  the  industry  with  the  real¬ 
ization  that  the  future  of  the  of  the  industry  depends 
on  teamwork  among  the  corn  canners. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  EXTENSION  SCHOOL  FOR 

CANNERS’  FIELD  MEN 

Jordon  Hall 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  3,  and  4,  1932. 

BE  ON  TIME 

Wednesday,  March  2 — 1:30  P.  M. 

Greetings — Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Director  N.  Y.  S.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Extension  Activities  in  1931 — C.  B.  Raymond,  Dept,  of 
Vegetable  Crops,  Cornell  University. 

Seed  Stock  Quality  for  1932 — Demonstration  and  Ex¬ 
hibit — Dr.  M.  T.  Munn,  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva. 

Results  of  Fertilizer  Placement  Experiments  on  Corn 
and  Beans — C.  B.  Sayre,  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva. 

Review  of  Studies  of  Purchasing  Tomatoes  on  Grades — 
Dr.  F.  W.  Geise,  American  Can  Company,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Canning  Crops  Seeds,  Growing  Centers  and  Production 
Practices — W.  T.  Tapley,  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva. 

Thursday,  March  3 — 9:00  A.  M. 

Cabbage  Strains  and  Varieties  for  Kraut — F.  0.  Under¬ 
wood,  Dept,  of  Vegetable  Crops,  Cornell  University. 

Cabbage  Diseases  of  1931 — Dr.  Charles  Chupp,  Exten¬ 
sion  Plant  Pathologist,  Cornell  University. 

Land  Utilization  Studies  for  Vegetable  Crops — Dr.  H. 
C.  Thompson,  Dept,  of  Vegetable  Crops,  Cornell 
University. 

Cabbage  Insects  —  Dr.  Hugh  Glasgow,  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva. 

Thursday,  March  3 — 1 :30  P.  M. 

Results  of  the  Studies  of  Sweet  Corn  as  Received  at 
Canneries  in  1931 — W.  E.  Leigh,  Associate  Market¬ 
ing  Specialist,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Diseases  of  Canning  Crops — Dr.  Charles  Chupp. 

Factors  Influencing  the  Color  in  Beets — ^W.  D.  Enzie, 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva. 

Does  It  Pay  to  Inoculate  Peas  Every  Year? — Dr.  J.  K. 
Wilson,  Dept,  of  Agronomy,  Cornell  University.  - 

New  Work  to  be  Done  on  Bean  Diseases,  Especially 
Mosaic — Dr.  J.  G.  Horsfall,  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva. 

Friday,  March  4 — 9 :00  A.  M. 

Cost  of  Production  of  Canning  Crops — Dr.  L.  M. 
Vaughan,  Dept,  of  Farm  Management,  Cornell 
University. 

Influence  of  Root  Rot  on  Hardness  of  Peas  (illustrated) 
— Dr.  J.  G.  Horsfall. 

A  Field  Man  Looks  at  Pea  Root  Rot — A.  L.  Murphy, 
Geneva  Preserving  Company. 

Results  to  Date  on  European  Corn  Borer  Control 
Work — Dr.  G.  E.  R.  Hervey,  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva. 

Friday,  March  4 — 1 :30  P.  M. 

Making  the  Soil  a  Good  Place  for  Plants  to  Grow — Dr. 
J.  H.  Barron,  Dept,  of  Agronomy,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Fertilizers  for  Cannery  Tomatoes — C.  B.  Sayre. 

The  1932  Outlook  for  New  York — Dr.  L.  M.  Vaughan.  " 
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^^Learn  the  facts --and  use  them” 

Gist  of  Mr.  Olsen*s  Convention  Advice  — 


HOW?  WHERE? 


There  is  only  one  place  to  find  these  all  under 
one  cover  -  and  that  is  in 

The  1932  Almanac 

of  the  Canning  Industry 


The  forms  are  now  marching  steadily  to  the  presses,  and  the 
Almanac  will  soon  be  in  your  hands.  Watch  for  it — order 
extra  copies  ($1.00)  now,  because  the  supply  will  be  quickly 
absorbed.  There  will  be  no  heavy  over-run.  Interests  of  all 
kinds  want  it  --  the  greatest  demand  we  have  ever  had. 


Will  Be  Mailed  By  March  2nd,  1932 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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MEETING  VIRGINIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
HOTEL  ROANOKE,  ROANOKE,  VA. 
February  9th  and  10th,  1932. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Canners 
Association  was  well  attended  this  year,  and  a 
great  deal  of  interest  shown  in  all  its  actions. 
The  Convention  opened  with  a  Dinner  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  9th,  and  as  this  has  become  very  much  of 
a  social  affair,  it  was  put  on  in  splendid  style  and  en¬ 
joyed  immensely  by  the  ladies  as  well  as  the  Associa¬ 
tion  members. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Battle,  Vice-President  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway,  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  and 
took  as  his  topic,  our  present  conditions  and  the  need 
on  the  part  of  all  Governments  to  reduce  expenses  and 
thus  relieve  instead  of  over-burdening  the  taxpayer. 
He  showed  quite  conclusively  that  National,  State  and 
local  Governments  are  all  spending  at  the  old  boom 
time  rate,  despite  the  fact  that  all  business  is  badly 
depressed,  and  has  been  for  practially  two  years.  He 
caked  on  our  political  representatives  to  recognize  this 
and  to  get  in  step  with  present  conditions. 

President  Ikenberry  precided  in  excellent  form,  and 
the  dinner  and  opening  session  were  voted  a  splendid 
success. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Holmquist  of  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  spoke  upon  “The  Importance  of  Proper  Exhaust¬ 
ing  and  Cooling  of  Tomatoes.”  His  talk  was  mainly 
along  the  line  of  more  care,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  avoid 
the  penalities  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Law.  He  said  that 
last  year,  in  endeavoring  to  get  the  cut-out  weight, 
canners  had  lightened  up  too  much  in  their  process 
time,  and  that  as  a  result,  spoilage  was  extraordinarily 
heavy. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Reid,  of  Trouvtille,  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  “Low  Packing  Costs,”  declared  that  it  was  only  fair 
that  labor  should  take  its  share  of  cut  in  those  busi¬ 
nesses  which  are  experiencing  set-backs.  In  lowering 
the  costs  in  canning,  Mr.  Reid  mentioned  as  one  of  six 
items:  The  selection  of  only  good  lands  for  growing, 
where  the  canner  is  also  the  producer ;  the  selection  of 
plants  and  fertilizer  of  good  grade;  standard  modem 
equipment;  fewer  packers  with  the  increase  of  the 
fewer  factories  to  their  production  limits,  and  a  further 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  cans. 

On  all  of  these  subjects  there  was  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  and  an  evident  interest  on  the  part  of  all  present 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  consideration. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS 


WEDNESDAY 

Wednesday  morning  the  Business  Session  of  the 
Association  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  in  the  Green 
Room  of  the  Hotel  Roanoke  by  President  B.  R.  Iken¬ 
berry,  of  Daleville. 

President  Ikenberry,  out  of  his  experience  of  many 
years,  suggested  to  the  assembled  members  that 
“Scissors  should  be  the  emblem  of  our  convention” 
By  this  he  meant  that  expenses  of  every  kind  must  be 
cut  down  wherever  possible;  acreage  likewise  cut  and 
the  pack  cut  to  a  point  where  consumption  would  be 
assured,  and  at  a  price  that  would  at  least  show  some 
degree  of  profit. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Dietrick,  Vegetable  Specialist  from  Blacks¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  was  the  next  speaker.  Dr.  Dietrick 
reminded  the  canners  that  farmers’  prices  are  upon  a 
lower  level  than  they  have  been  for  many  years,  even 
previous  to  the  World  War.  The  farmers’  1931  dollar 
was  worth  but  60  cents,  he  told  the  group  of  delegates 
and  members.  Wars,  he  pointed  out,  have  always  oc¬ 
casioned  rises  in  prices,  with  farm  products  always  a 
little  behind  and  a  little  slower  in  registering  changes. 

“Today,”  he  declared,  “the  price  of  farm  products 
stands  on  the  scale  almost  as  low,  compared  to  non- 
agricultural  products,  as  it  did  fifty  years  ago.” 

The  signs  of  the  times  indicated,  the  speaker  as¬ 
serted,  that  prices  will  remain  low;  wages  will  remain 
high;  manufactured  products  will  remain  high;  retail 
food  prices  will  remain  high ;  freight  rates  will  remain 
high ;  there  will  be  increasing  truck  competition ;  debt 
payments  will  be  hard  to  make;  taxes  will  remain 
high ;  international  debt  payments  will  interefere  with 
exports,  and,  finally,  the  worst  is  over. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dill,  Cashier  of  the  Bank  at  Buchanan, 
Virginia,  endeavored  to  spread  a  degree  of  cheer,  giv¬ 
ing  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  depression  was  not  nearly 
as  drastic  as  many  men  seem  to  think.  He  reviewed 
past  panics  in  comparison,  and  urged  the  canners  to 
have  courage  and  faith  in  their  country  and  in  their 
industry,  but  to  go  along  carefully  until  conditions 
righted  themselves,  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 


WHEREAS :  All  commodity  prices  and  prices  of  food 
products  in  particular  have  gone  through  an  adjustment 
downward,  and 

WHEREAS:  The  canning  industry  must  adjust  the 
prices  of  its  products  to  the  economic  necessities  of 
the  times,  and 

WHEREAS :  The  supplies  other  than  the  products  of 
the  fields  and  orchards  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  producing  the  finished  canned  product; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  cannery  supply  firm 
and  manufacturers  dealing  with  the  trade  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  covered  by  this  Association,  be  respectfully  asked 
to  reduce  the  prices  of  their  products  to  a  scale  more 
in  keeping  with  the  economic  conditions  of  the  day,  and 
in  particular  to  the  prices  which  are  obtainable  for  our 
finished  products ; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  further,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  every  firm  regularly  engaged  in 
the  supply  business  in  our  territory. 

WHEREAS:  The  Virginia  Canners  Association  Con¬ 
vention  has  been  pleasant,  profitable  and  conducted  on 
a  high  plane,  and 

WHEREAS:  We  recognize  that  the  success  of  the 
Convention  has  been  contributed  to  by  many. 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED: 

1.  That  we  express  our  approval  and  appreciation  of 
the  efficiency  and  fidelity  of  the  officers  in  the 
planning  and  helpfulness  of  the  Association  to  its 
members  and  others,  not  only  at  Convention  time, 
but  throughout  the  year. 

2.  That  we  express  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
the  musicians,  speakers,  and  others  for  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  Convention  program. 

3.  That  we  express  our  most  hearty  thanks  and 
approval  to  the  Continental  Can  Company  for 
their  generosity  in  the  dinners  served,  and  that 
we  express  our  appreciation  to  the  said  Can  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  pleasant  and  helpful  personal  con¬ 
tact  of  their  officers  attending  our  Convention. 
Also  that  we  express  our  thanks  to  other  supply 
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If  you  did  not  use  a  Hydro 
Geared  Grader  this  year 
you  will  not  get  as  much  for 
your  pack  as  you  should. 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Automatic  High  Speed 
Body  Maker,  No.  322-K 


Th  isall  crank  machine,  with  Automatic  Feed 
and  Notching  and  Soldering  Attachment, 
produces  round,  square  and  irregular  shaped 
can  bodies  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  In 
the  production  of  round  can  bodies  for  sani¬ 
tary  cans  a  speed  of  300  a  minute  is  easily 
attained  and  consistently  maintained.  Inside 
or  outside  soldering  horns  are  supplied  ac¬ 
cording  to  requirements. 

300  A  Minute  Line 


We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  list  of  users.  It  will  pay 
you  to  talk  to  them. 


The  Sinclair-Scott  Co 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

Sales  Offices:  Detroit  Cleveland  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
Dayton  New  Haven  Rochester 


BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS 

We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 

CANNERS’  SEEDS 

CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

PEAS.  BEANS.  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO.  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER.  CABBAGE.  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 


For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


BRANCH:  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 
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firms  for  their  membership  and  support  to  our 
Association. 

4.  That  we  duly  acknowledge  our  appreciation  to  the 
management  of  the  Hotel  Roanoke  for  their  enter¬ 
tainment  and  privileges  accorded  our  members 
and  patrons  during  this  Convention. 

5.  That  these  resolutions  be  made  a  matter  of 
record  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

WHEREAS:  1932  is  the  Bi-Centennial  of  our  first 
President  of  these  United  States, 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED,  that  we  record 
our  approval  of  the  United  States  Commission  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Two-Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington,  and  that'  we  pledge  our 
moral  support  and  co-operation  in  the  celebration. 

THE  ELECTION 

The  Nominating  Committee  brought  in  the  following 
ticket,  and  upon  motion  the  officers  were  unanimously 
elected : 

President — B.  R.  Ikenberry,  Daleville. 

1st  Vice-President — C.  D.  Price,  Stanley. 

2nd  Vice-President — C.  G.  Reaburn,  Roanoke. 

3rd  Vice-President — L.  D.  Johnson,  Bedford. 
Secretary-Treasurer — F.  W.  Brugh,  Nace. 

Directors — B.  R.  Ikenberry,  Daleville;  Ernest  Saun¬ 
ders,  Goodview;  Lynn  Morgan,  Thaxton;  C.  D.  Price, 
Stanley. 

- <1 - 

AMERICAN  CHEMISTS  PRODUCE  NEW  TYPE 
OF  FERTILIZER 

Concentrated  Product  Promises  Savings  of  Millions 
Annually  to  Agriculture 

A  SAVING  to  farmers  of  several  million  dollars 
annually  is  seen  in  a  new  type  of  concentrated 
fertilizer  produced  in  granular  form.  The  new 
product  contains  four  or  more  times  as  much  plant 
food  as  ordinary  fertilizers  and  is  non-caking,  dustless, 
and  drillable  with  simple  mechanical  distributors  at  a 
rate  as  low  as  five  pounds  to  the  acre.  Chemists  of  the 
Swann  Chemical  Company  of  Anniston,  Alabama,  are 
responsible  for  the  development. 

“One  hundred  pounds  of  the  new  fertilizer  has  the 
same  fertilizing  value  as  four  hundred  pounds  of  the 
o  d,”  said  Theodore  Swann,  president  of  the  company, 
in  discussing  the  new  development.  “Since  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  has  been  paying  over  ^30,000,000  annually 
for  transporting  and  handling  fertilizer,  the  saving 
should  be  substantial.  Actually,  the  new  fertilizer  con¬ 
tains  64  per  cent  or  more  of  plant  food — nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  potash — against  the  16  per  cent  found 
in  ordinary  fertilizers. 

“In  developing  this  fertilizer,  our  chemists  have 
solved  a  problem  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
agricultural  chemists  for  many  years,”  Mr.  Swann  said. 
“When  plant  foods  are  merely  mixed  together  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  they  tend  to  absorb  moisture  and 
cake.  They  also  tend  to  separate  out  of  the  mixture  in 
non-uniform  masses.  With  high  concentrations,  the 
fertilizer  is  therefore  apt  to  be  very  difficult  to  apply 
and  to  distribute  uniformly. 

“This  problem  has  been  solved  by  producing  the  new 
fertilizer  in  granular  form.  The  granules  are  hard  and 
firm,  uniform  in  composition,  dustless,  and  non-caking 
even  in  damp,  humid  climates.  Their  size  and  shape 
permit  them  1x)  be  easily  and  accurately  applied  to  the 
soil  by  means  of  the  simplest  type  of  mechanical  dis¬ 


tributors.  Recent  tests  show  that  the  granular  form 
of  this  new  fertilizer  permits  uniform  distribution  at 
a  rate  as  low  as  five  pounds  per  acre,  which  is  a  degree 
of  uniform  application  that  has  not  heretofore  been 
obtained. 

“Other  advantages  of  the  granules  are  that  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  can  be  placed  with  extreme  accuracy  at  any 
desired  distance  from  the  seed.  Being  free  from  dust, 
no  portion  can  be  wasted  by  blowing  away.  The  sev¬ 
eral  elements  are  brought  into  solution  at  the  same 
rate,  preventing  any  selective  leaching  out  of  certain 
of  its  salts.  Thus  the  farmer  obtains  more  effective 
fertilization  from  considerably  less  actual  plant  food 
applied  per  acre. 

“A  special  feature  of  this  new  fertilizer  is  that  it  can 
be  readily  drilled  into  pasture  land  with  the  ordinary 
type  of  seed  drill,  thus  applying  it  well  under  the  sod 
where  it  is  far  more  efficient  than  fertilizer  spread  on 
the  surface.  Tests  carried  out  last  summer  indicate 
that  the  results  obtained  from  drilling  the  concentrated 
granular  fertilizer  in  quantities  of  from  5  to  10  pounds 
per  acre  were  superior  to  those  obtained  from  broad¬ 
casting  ordinary  fertilizer  in  quantities  of  from  100  to 
200  pounds  per  acre. 

“The  development  of  this  fertilizer  required  exten¬ 
sive  mechanical  study  for  the  designing  of  special  ma¬ 
chines,  in  addition  to  intensive  chemical  research  and  a 
co-operative  study  of  ideal  fertilizer  requirements  with 
experiment  station  directors  and  agronomists  in  all 
fertilizer  consuming  sections  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 

“An  experimental  plant  to  manufacture  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  has  been  erected  at  the  works  of  the  Swann 
Chemical  Company  at  Anniston,  Alabama.  All  of  the 
fertilizer  that  has  so  far  been  produced  has  been  sent 
to  experiment  stations,  agricultural  colleges  and  agen¬ 
cies  for  test  purposes.” 

- * - 

SHRIMP  AND  OYSTER  CANNERS  CONVENTION 

At  the  National  Canners  Association  Convention,  a 
,  conference  occurred  Monday  afternoon,  at  the 
^  Stevens  Hotel  of  the  Shrimp  and  Oyster  Canners 
of  the  States  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  the  conference 
being  very  largely  attended. 

Steps  will  be  taken  to  have  created  a  Shrimp  and 
Oyster  Canners  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Aisociation.  This  is  a  matter  requiring  action  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
to  whom  application  for  the  creation  of  the  “Shrimp 
and  Oyster  Canners  Section”  will  be  made. 

Conditions  existing  in  these  industries  are  said  to  be 
such  as  will  require  a  general  stabilization  to  insure  an 
adequate  compensation  to  labor  employed  as  well  as  a 
fair  interest  return  on  capital  invested  in  these  in¬ 
dustries;  and  the  Southern  Canners  Exchange  of  New 
Orleans  which  called  thq  conference,  is  hopeful  of 
benefits  to  come  therefrom  both  from  labor  and  capital. 
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CONTINUE  WITH  J.  B.  RICE  SEED  COMPANY 

HE  trade  papers  recently  stated  that  George 
I  H.  Nieman  and  E.  J.  Mc^^orter  had  made  con¬ 
nections  with  another  concern,”  says  the  Com¬ 
pany.  “These  gentlemen  have  asked  the  Jerome  B. 
Rice  Seed  Company  to  announce  that  that  statement 
was  erroneous,  as  both  men  are  remaining,  and  expect 
to  remain  with  the  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Company.” 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  NEWSPAPER  account  of  the  recent  Convention 
of  Tailors  to  men  tells  us  the  well  dressed  male 
in  1932  will  wear  his  trousers  uncreased !  Thirty 
years  ago  this  custom  was  quite  the  thing! 

Twenty  or  more  years  back  in  history,  dressing  tables 
in  my  lady’s  boudoir  were  fitted  out  with  a  toilet  set 
acquired  by  saving  coupons!  No  telling  how  the  to¬ 
bacco  habit  was  fostered  in  times  past  by  the  giving  of 
coupons  by  cigar  stores.  “Save  the  wrapper”  was  an 
ever  present  admonition  to  users  of  laundry  soap  and 
condensed  milk. 

During  the  era  mentioned,  a  small  canner  of  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  followed  the  almost  universal  custom  and 
offered  premiums  to  those  who  bought  his  evaporated 
milk  and  saved  the  labels. 

Today  this  same  canner  is  no  longer  a  small  canner 
of  evaporated  milk,  his  line  includes  canned  vegetables 
as  well  and  consumers  are  invited  to  save  the  labels 
from  canned  vegetables  as  well  as  evaporated  milk  for 
useful  and  valuable  premiums. 

When  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  riding  high 
on  the  wave  of  prosperity,  soap  manufacturers  and 
cigar  stores  felt  they  could  well  dispense  with  the  lowly 
coupon  as  an  aid  to  increased  sales  and  the  giving  of 
premiums  was  largely  discontinued. 

Even  the  once  well  known  green  and  brown  trading 
stamps  were  pushed  into  the  background  of  sales  sup¬ 
port  and  discontinued  in  most  instances. 

Probably  the  soap  people  were  the  first  to  see  they 
had  discarded  a  valuable  sales  aid  and  to  resume  their 
use  of  coupons  or  wrappers  having  an  advertised  value 
when  redeemed  for  premiums. 

Effective  sales  helps  of  twenty  and  more  years  ago 
will  be  used  in  1932. 

No  doubt  you  have  listened  at  times  when  some  ad¬ 
vertiser  over  the  radio  was  broadcasting  an  offer  to 
send  important  sums  of  money  to  all  those  submitting 
answers  to  questions  propounded  or  those  who  sent 
four  line  verses  acceptable  to  the  advertiser.  There 
has  never  been  so  many  free  offers  of  money  and  mer¬ 
chandise  to  winners  of  contests  as  there  has  been 
offered  during  the  last  few  months. 

In  clothes,  habits  of  personal  living  and  next,  in  sales 
and  advertising  we  are  going  back  to  first  principles. 

The  forward  looking  canner  who  is  anxious  to  tie  his 
consuming  public  more  closely  to  his  product  this  year 
and  in  years  to  come  can  well  afford  to  consider  care¬ 
fully  the  advisability  of  offering  premiums  to  those  who 
save  labels  from  his  goods. 

There  are  three  or  more  principal  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  done. 


If  you  wish  to,  you  can  start  in  the  matter  in  a  very 
small  way  by  printing  on  your  labels  an  offer  to  send 
some  article  of  household  use  to  all  those  sending  you 
a  requisite  number  of  labels  from  your  product. 

The  tomato  juice  packer  for  instance,  who  might 
decide  to  do  this  can  further  interest  people  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  his  tomato  juice  if  he  will  offer  on  each  label 
to  send  an  attractive  pitcher  for  holding  tomato  juice 
while  cooling  in  the  ice  box,  thus  avoiding  dilution,  for 
the  mailing  of  say  a  dozen  or  more  labels  from  a  num¬ 
ber  two  can. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  this  column  before,  a  can¬ 
ner  using  the  premium  plan  for  increasing  sales  can 
also  offer  to  send  more  valuable  premiums  than  might 
otherwise  be  offered  if  those  collecting  labels  for  re¬ 
demption  are  offered  an  opportunity  for  sending  some 
little  money  at  least  with  the  labels. 

Millers  are  offering  now  to  give,  say  a  set  of  kitchen 
knives  or  a  pancake  griddle  to  purchasers  of  a  unit  of 
their  goods  at  the  usual  retail  price  and  pay  a  little 
more  in  order  to  get  both  the  item  wanted  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  offer  as  well. 

Other  packers  and  distributors  of  foods  are  putting 
out  their  premium  catalogues  for  the  consumer  who 
buys  their  goods. 

On  my  desk  is  one  representative  of  many. 

This  is  well  gotten  up  in  two  colors  and  eight  pages, 
listing  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  premiums  of 
good  value  to  the  housewife. 

The  whole  arrangement,  printing  of  catalogue,  secur¬ 
ing  of  premiums  and  even  their  mailing  to  housewives 
is  taken  care  of  by  a  premium  firm  that  does  nothing 
else  but  does  do  it  for  many  firms  wanting  to  use  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  sales  and  distri¬ 
bution. 

The  canner  or  food  manufacturer  using  their  service 
pays  only  a  fair  price  for  whatever  number  of  premium 
catalogues  he  uses,  the  advertising  material  he  may 
feel  he  needs  and  whole  sale  price  for  any  premiums 
sent  out  plus  actual  packing  and  mailing  costs. 

The  third  type  of  premium  distribution  calls  for  the 
incorporation  of  a  certificate  or  coupon  on  the  label. 

This  has  a  known  value  among  premium  collectors 
and  may  be  assorted  with  similar  coupons  or  certificates 
authorized  by  packers,  millers,  extract  houses,  etc. 
The  use  of  such  a  certificate  enables  the  one  putting  it 
out  to  show  how  a  housewife  can  more  readily  obtain 
premiums  in  a  short  time  than  might  be  the  case  if  an 
individual  premium  plan  were  to  be  used. 

Each  plan  has  its  advantages,  this  department  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  full  particulars  of  each  with  esti¬ 
mated  costs  over  a  i)eriod  if  any  one  interested  will 
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send  us  their  outline  of  how  they  might  use  or  wish  to 
use  premiums. 

It  is  safe  to  say  some  canners  will  engage  in  premium 
distribution  to  consumers  this  year  who  have  not  done 
so  heretofore. 

Those  who  do  will  find  their  sales  increasing,  they 
will  learn  housewives  are  anxious  today  to  get  all  they 
can  for  their  dollars. 

Any  canner  who  packs  quality,  prices  his  goods  fairly 
and  then  backs  up  his  distribution  with  a  premium  plan 
will  be  glad  in  the  years  to  followthat  he  started  to  tie 
his  consumers  more  closely  to  his  distribution  plan. 

Without  the  least  obligation  on  your  part,  write  us 
for  details,  let  us  help  you  start  building  stable  retail 
sales  by  one  of  the  oldest  known  methods  of  increasing 
sales  over  a  period. 

Constructive  sales  and  advertising  efforts  will  reward 
their  users  in  1932. 
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TO  EQUALIZE  IMPORT  DUTIES 
H.  R.  8688 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
February  1, 1932 

Mr.  Hawley  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


A  BILL 

To  equalize  tariff  duties  by  compensating  for  depre¬ 
ciation  in  foreign  currencies. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  upon  all  articles  when  imported  into  the  United 
States  or  into  any  of  its  possessions  (except  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  island  of  Guam)  from  any  foreign  country,  if  the 
depreciation  in  the  currency  of  such  country,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  5  per  centum 
or  more  below  the  standard  value  of  such  as  proclaimed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  October  1,  1931, 
the  following  additional  duties : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  an  article  which  is  dutiable  under 
existing  law — 

(1)  If  the  amount  of  the  dutiable  value  of  the  article 
is  ascertained  in  units  of  currency  of  such  foreign  coun¬ 
try — a  duty  equal  to  the  difference  between  (A)'  such 
amount  converted  to  currency  of  the  United  States  at 
the  standard  value  of  the  unit  of  currency  of  such  for¬ 
eign  country  as  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  October  1, 1931,  and  (B)  such  amount  con¬ 
verted  to  currency  of  the  United  States  at  the  buying 
rate  of  the  unit  of  currency  of  such  foreign  country  as 
ascertained  under  section  522  (c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930; 

(2)  If  the  amount  of  the  duitable  value  of  the  article 
is  ascertained  in  units  of  currency  of  any  country  (in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States)  other  than  the  country  of 
exportation — a  duty  equal  to  the  difference  between 
(A)  such  amount  expressed  in  units  of  currency  of  the 
country  of  exportation  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
for  noon  of  the  date  of  exportation,  and  converted  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the  currency  of  the  United 
States  at  the  standard  value  of  such  unit  of  currency  of 
the  country  of  exportation  as  proclaimed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  on  October  1,  1931,  and  (B)  such 
amount  expressed  in  units  of  currency  of  the  country  of 


exportation,  and  converted  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(1)  into  the  currency  of  the  United  States  at  the  buy¬ 
ing  rate  of  the  unit  of  currency  of  the  country  of  ex¬ 
portation  as  ascertained  under  section  522  (c)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  article  which  is  exempt  from 
duty  under  existing  law,  if  such  article  is  mined,  pro¬ 
duced,  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States — a  duty 
calculated  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sub¬ 
division  (a) ,  as  the  case  may  be. 

SEC.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  the  assessment  and  col¬ 
lection  of  duties  under  existing  law,  the  value  (whether 
such  value  is  ascertained  in  units  of  currency  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  country)  of  any  article 
provided  for  in  section  1  shall  be  the  value  of  such 
article  converted  to  the  currency  of  the  United  States 
at  the  standard  value  of  the  unit  of  currency  of  the 
country  of  exiwrtation,  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  of  subdivision  (a)  of  section  1,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

SEC.  3.  Terms  used  in  this  Act  shall  have  the 
meaning  assigned  to  such  terms  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930. 

SEC.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  administered  as  part  of 
the  customs  laws. 

SEC.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  date  of  its  enactment,  anl  shall  be  in  effect 
until  December  31,  1933. 
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ROBERT  1.  BENTLEY  PASSES  AWAY 

OBERT  IRVING  BENTLEY,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  civic  leader  and  patron  of  the  arts, 
passed  away  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  22, 
following  a  heart  attack.  He  had  been  ill  several 
months  and  suffered  a  stroke  last  Thursday,  gradually 
losing  strength  until  the  end. 

Mr.  Bentley  was  born  in  Chicago  on  July  25,  1864, 
and  came  to  California  around  the  Horn  at  the  age  of 
four  years  with  his  father,  the  Rev.  Robert  Bentley,  a 
Methodist  minister.  He  attended  school  in  Oakland 
and  completed  his  education  at  the  University  of  the 
Pacific,  then  located  at  San  Jose. 

Sensing  the  possibilities  of  the  California  fruit  in¬ 
dustry,  he  joined  the  San  Jose  Fruit  Packing  Company 
in  1884  and  became  its  manager  in  1890.  He  was 
named  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Califoniia  Fruit  Canners  Association  in  1899,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  for  seventeen  years.  With  the 
organization  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  he 
became  its  president,  relinquishing  these  duties  but  a 
comparatively  short  time  ago  to  confine  his  efforts  to 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  held 
a  similar  post  with  the  Alaska  Packers’  Association. 

Although  the  packing  industry  brought  him  fame  and 
fortune  and  a  position  of  leadership  among  men  of 
affairs,  he  preferred  to  be  known  for  his  civic  interests. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  back  the  War  Memorial  pro¬ 
ject  at  San  Francisco,  a  project  that  includes  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  municipal  opera  house,  and  served  on  the  board 
of  trustees  from  its  inception. 

Music  was  one  of  his  first  loves  and  his  ardor  in  this 
fieM  brought  him  recognition  as  the  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  Association  and  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Musical  Association  of 
San  Francisco. 
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Always  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  cultural 
side  of  the  city’s  life,  he  indirectly  lost  his  own  life 
because  of  that  zeal.  He  caught  a  cold  at  the  dedication 
of  the  War  Memorial  last  November  and  this  developed 
into  influenza.  He  never  fully  recovered  from  this 
illness  and  the  heart  attack  found  him  in  a  weakened 
condition. 

He  become  interested  in  the  work  of  the  California 
State  Automobile  Association  several  years  ago  and 
finally  became  a  director.  In  1931  he  was  elected  its 
president  and  served  with  more  than  usual  distinction. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Bentley,  the  California  canning 
industry  has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding  figures,  one 
whose  vision  assisted  in  its  development  and  whose 
kindness  and  generosity  have  been  of  untold  value  to 
many  associated  with  it. 

- ♦ - 

ANNUAL  MEETING 
TENNESSEE  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
Hotel  Andrew  Johnston,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
February  4th  and  5th,  1932 

The  meeting  opened  with  an  attendance  of  about 
100,  and  every  indication  pointed  toward  better 
co-operation  among  the  canners  and  much 
stronger  association  than  they  had  ever  had  before. 

Mr.  A.  J.  English,  President  of  the  Association,  made 
a  very  instructive  and  interesting  address,  in  which 
he  cautioned  the  canner  about  packing  a  better  quality 
product. 

Secretary-Treasurer  B.  Frank  Craddock  reported 
finances  to  be  in  very  good  condition. 

Next  Mr.  B.  A.  Craddock,  Humbolt  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Humbolt,  a  veteran  canner  of  32  years,  told  the 
canners  present  that  they  should  not  overdo  them¬ 
selves  in  1932.  He  further  stated  that  a  canner  must 
carefully  lay  his  plans  for  financing  his  pack,  with  the 
expectation  of  having  to  warehouse  and  market  his 
product  during  the  entire  year.  He  said  that  in  his 
opinion  1932  was  going  to  be  a  very  dangerous  year, 
and  in  all  probability  prices  and  markets  would  be  in 
deplorable  condition. 

Some  other  interesting  talks  were  made  by  Mr. 
Rhodes  on  the  subject  of  “Modem  Packaging”;  by  Mr. 
Blairdorn,  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Can  Company,  who  gave  a  very  instructive  dis¬ 
course  on  the  packing  of  Green  Beans,  which  was  of 
great  value  and  interest  to  those  present. 

A  member  of  the  Sales  Department  of  the  American 
Can  Company  familiarized  the  canners  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Campaign  now  going  on. 

Samples  of  by-products  developed  from  Sweet  Po¬ 
tatoes  were  presented  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Mooers  of  the  Ex¬ 
perimental  Department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
with  the  idea  of  the  practicability  of  putting  the  Sweet 
Potato  to  many  valuable  uses. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Bostwick,  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  U.  S.  Grading  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  gave  an  address  in 
g  which  he  informed  the  canners  of  the  great  work  being 
done  by  his  department.  Mr.  Bostwick  cut  and  graded 
a  few  cans  of  Tomatoes,  and  told  the  canners  of  the 


wisdom  of  packing  and  selling  quality  tomatoes  on 
Government  Grade.  Mr.  Bostwick’s  remarks  were  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  which  estab¬ 
lished  a  high  regard  for  the  fine  work  being  done  by 
this  department. 

Election  of  Officers 

President — B.  Frank  Craddock,  Dyersburg  Canning 
Co.,  Dyersburg. 

Vice-President — A.  B.  Ritchie,  Ritchie  Canning  Co., 
New  Tazewell. 

Secretary-Treasurer — E.  L.  Rader,  Jefferson  City, 
Tenn. 

- * - 

POSTMASTER  WOELPER  DIES 

THERE  was  a  time  w’hen  “Ben”  Woelper  was  a 
well-known  and  much-liked  figure  in  the  canned 
foods  industry.  With  the  passing  of  his  old  firm, 
W.  W.  Boyer  &  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
early  canners  of  this  Mother  City  of  the  Canning  In¬ 
dustry,  Baltimore,  Benjamin  F.  Woelper  entered 
politics,  and  no  one  was  surprised  when  he  was  elected 
Postmaster  of  this  big  city.  He  carried  his  popularity 
there,  too ;  was  loved  and  respected  by  the  whole  force, 
and  has  the  distinction  of  having  been  reappointed 
under  three  Presidents. 

He  died  Thursday,  February  18th,  after  a  short 
illness. 


OUTPUT  OF  BRITISH  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
CANNING  INDUSTRY 

An  estimated  total  of  83,000,000  cans  of  fruit  and 
fresh  and  reprocessed  vegetables  was  produced  in 
England  and  Wales  during  1931,  according  to  a 
statement  by  the  British  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in 
reply  to  a  question  in  parliament.  The  Minister  stated 
that,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  are  50  firms  engaged  in 
the  canning  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  England  and 
Wales  on  a  commercial  scale,  according  to  information 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  Assist¬ 
ant  Commercial  Attache  Homer  S.  Fox  at  London. 
These  firms  operate  59  factories,  of  which  38  pack  un¬ 
der  the  National  Mark.  The  approximate  outputs  for 
the  years  1927  to  1931  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
These  figures  do  not,  of  course,  include  the  output  of 
plants  carrying  other  products  such  as  fish,  milk,  etc. : 

Fresh  and  reprocessed 


Year  Fruit  vegetables 

Cans  Cans 

1927  .  5,540,000  2,300,000 

1928  .  6,370,000  1,560,000 

1929  .  10,920,000  5,420,000 

1930  .  19,160,000  14,040,000 

1931*  (est) .  27,000,000  56,000,000 


*  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  5,000  persons 
were  employed  in  these  canneries  in  1931. 
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OcANNINg\#  MACHINEinr 

J!  Single  Unit  or  Jt  Complete  Canning  Plant' 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Support  Of  Strengthening  Changes  In  Food  Laws  Asked  Of  Housewives  Group — Method  Of 
Canning  Held  Not  Inventive  By  Court  Decision — Kroeger  1931  Net  Income  Rises  Despite  Drop 
In  Sales  Total. 


SUPPORT  OF  STRENGTHENING  CHANGES  IN  FOOD 
LAWS  ASKED  OF  HOUSEWIVES  GROUP— The  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  as  evidenced  by 
deceptive  advertising,  use  of  deceptively  shaped  packages,  con¬ 
tinued  law  viola4ions  of  the  act’s  amendments  by  large  food 
corporations  and  other  undesirable  trade  practices  can  be  elimin¬ 
ated  if  housewives  and  their  organizations  will  support  the 
needed  amendments,  C.  W.  Crawford,  in  charge  of  the  office  of 
interstate  supervision  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  de¬ 
clared  recently  in  an  address  before  the  Housewives’  Alliance 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  great  majority  of  the  violations  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  take  place  in  interstate  commerce,  rather  than  in  the  areas 
directly  under  the  national  government’s  control,  Mr.  Crawford 
said,  and  most  manufacturers  doing  an  interstate  business  are 
corporations. 

“A  prison  sentence  cannot  be  imposed  upon  a  corporation,” 
he  pointed  out.  “The  smallness  of  the  penalties  provided  for 
the  interstate  shipment  of  violative  goods  has  permitted  certain 
dishonest  corporations  to  continue  in  illegitimate  business,  de¬ 
spite  prosecutions  because  the  illegitimate  profit  that  they  are 
able  to  x’eap  through  violating  the  law  is  greater  than  the  cost 
that  can  be  imposed  in  the  way  of  fines.  In  other  words,  the 
fines  served  merely  as  a  form  of  license  fee  for  doing  an  illegal 
business.” 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  recommending  that  a 
maximum  fine  of  $1,000  be  provided  for  a  first  offense  and  a 
minimum  fine  of  the  same  amount  for  subsequent  offenses,  he 
reported. 

Deceptive  packages,  he  continued,  may  deceive  bp  giving  the 
impression  that  they  contain  more  food  than  they  actually  do, 
or  by  being  slack-filled.  Purchasers  often  are  deceived  by  the 
appearance  of  the  container  even  though  the  amount  of  con¬ 
tents  is  marked  on  the  label,  Mr.  Crawford  said. 

He  recommended  that  standards  be  established  for  individual 
foods,  “to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  whether  or  not 
they  are  adulterated  or  misbranded.”  Passage  of  a  law  authoriz¬ 
ing  these  standards,  he  added,  “would  add  materially  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Department’s  operations.” 

Recent  court  decisions  have  left  in  doubt  the  status  of  circulars 
enclosed  with  drugs  in  "the  package,  Mr.  Crawford  reported. 
False  and  misleading  statements  and  claims  on  the  label  or 
package  are  prohibited  by  the  law,  he  pointed  out,  but  courts 
in  some  cases  have  held  that  such  statements  are  not  prohibited 
on  enclosed  circulars.  This  question  may  be  taken  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
for  a  final  ruling,  he  said. 

Method  of  Canning  Held  Not  Inventive  in  Court  Decision — 

There  is  no  invention  in  devising  a  process  for  canning  baked 
beans  by  which  the  beans  are  placed  while  hot  into  heated  cans, 
a  recent  decision  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Boston,  Mass.,  ruling  invalid  a  patent  issued  to 
cover  such  a  process  declared. 

There  is  nothing  new,  it  was  held  “in  transferring  cooked  food 
into  jars  or  cans  while  hot.”  Both  the  housewife  and  the  com- 
mei’cial  canner  are  said  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  to  have  long 
used  this  method  of  preserving  foods.  The  specification  in  the 
patent  stating  that  the  temperature  of  the  baked  beans  at  the 
time  of  canning  should  range  from  182  to  190  degrees  Fahrenheit 
is  merely  stating,  it  was  ruled,  “in  degrees  of  temperature  what 
every  canner  and  housewife  has  known  for  years,  that  cooked 
food  must  be  canned  while  it  is  hot.” 

The  patentee’s  method  of  the  solving  the  problem  of  how  to 
keep  the  beans  hot  during  the  canning  process  was  also  held 
not  to  constitute  inventions.  “It  was  merely  adapting  a  method 
in  common  use  in  hotel  and  resturant  kitchens  to  a  new  use.” 

The  appellate  court  affirmed  a  finding  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Massachusetts  holding  the  claims  of  the 


patent  invalid,  which  finding  had  been  made  on  a  motion  to 
dismiss  the  bill  alleging  infringement  of  the  patent.  In  approv¬ 
ing  this  procedure,  the  appellate  court  stated  that  in  its  opinion 
that  “whenever  it  is  clear  that  no  invention  is  described  in  the 
patent,  or  from  common  knowledge  the  several  steps  in  the 
process  described  in  the  application  and  claims  are  old  and 
their  combination  produces  no  new  result,  the  courts  have  not 
hesitated  to  dismiss.” 

The  court’s  decision  was  handed  down  in  the  case  of  Friend 
et  al.  V.  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.,  No.  2508. 

Kroger  1931  Net  Income  Rises  Despite  Drop  in  Sales  Total — 
The  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Co.,  second  largest  grocery 
store  organization  in  the  United  States,  was  able  to  show  an 
increase  of  more  than  $500,000  in  its  1931  net  income  despite  a 
decline  of  approximately  $22,000,000  in  the  gross  sales  total 
during  the  year,  the  annual  report  disclosed. 

The  chain  grocery  showed  net  income  of  $2,731,128  after 
chai-ges  and  taxes  for  the  year  ended  January  2,  compared  with 
$2,168,247  in  the  preceding  year.  The  1931  net  income  was 
equal,  after  preferred  dividend  requirements,  to  $1.46  a  share 
on  1,813,486  shares  of  common  stock,  against  $1.15  a  share  on 
the  same  capitalization  in  the  previous  twelve  months  period. 

Gross  sales  of  the  organization  during  1931  were  off  7  per 
cent,  aggregating  $244,371,147,  compared  with  $267,094,345  in 

1930,  including  an  allowance  for  four  days  less  of  operations  in 

1931.  The  7  per  cent  sales  decline  in  1931  compared  with  a 
decrease  of  17  per  cent  during  the  same  period  in  retail  food 
prices. 

Units  Drop  6% 

The  average  number  of  stores  operated  by  Kroger  during  the 
past  year  totaled  4,980,  compared  with  5,302  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  an  average  drop  of  6  per  cent,  while  the  average 
sales  per  store  per  week  in  1931  were  $941,  against  $954  in 
1930,  a  decline  of  only  1  per  cent. 

“It  is  instructive  to  note,”  said  Albert  H.  Morrill,  president, 
in  commenting  on  sales,  “that,  while  our  sales  per  store  per 
week  for  1931  declined  an  average  of  $13  as  compared  with 
1930,  the  commodity  price  decline  in  1931  amounted  to  $162 
per  store  per  week.  Evidently  there  were  more  customers  com¬ 
ing  into  and  more  merchandise  going  out  of  our  stores  in  1931 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

“Analysis  of  our  sales  figures  shows  the  decline  was  due  to 
three  major  causes:  the  general  retail  food  price  decline  of  17 
per  cent;  the  severity  of  the  depression  in  five  large  industrial 
centers  where  we  do  about  one-third  of  our  total  business, 
and  an  unprecedented  crop  and  consequent  prices  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  we  serve,  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  in  the  past  have 
constituted  a  large  percentage  of  our  sales.  Stockholders  can 
judge  from  these  facts  what  sales  and  earnings  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  when  industrial  conditions  improve.” 

“Because  of  the  importance  to  us  of  personnel,”  the  report 
continued,  “we  sought  to  avoid  a  horizontal  wage  cut  through¬ 
out  the  company,  and  instead  have  undertaken  a  salary  and  wage 
expense  adjustment,  which  went  into  effect,  in  its  completed 
form,  on  February  1,  1932.  Its  accomplishment  required  effort 
and  care,  but  w'e  believe  the  consideration  and  individual  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  every  person  and  operation  effected,  has  been 
more  than  justified  by  the  response  from  the  personnel.” 

Policies  Unchanged 

The  company  made  no  radical  departures  during  1931  in 
operating  policies  and  methods,  the  report  declared,  although 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  adjust  the  policies  to  rapidly 
changing  conditions  and  to  improve  and  modernize  existing 
methods  of  operating  and  merchandising. 

“A  display  department  was  established  during  the  closing 
periods  of  1931.  In  the  past,  the  arrangement  of  merchandise 
in  store  windows  and  in  stores,  the  preparation  and  hanging 
of  window  and  store  signs,  has  been  a  source  of  large  but 
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uncontrolled  expense,  and  lacked  uniformity.  It  was  carried 
on  by  different  departments  and  different  branches,  with  many 
duplications.  All  store  display  has  been  centered  in  the  new 
department,  where  the  expense  can  be  controlled  and  new  and 
up-to-date  standards  and  methods,  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
each  branch  and  type  of  stores,  may  be  evolved.  The  new 
methods  thus  far  evolved  have  been  put  into  effect  with  sur¬ 
prising  rapidity  and  constitute  a  complete  departure  from,  and 
we  hope  a  marked  improvement  in,  food  chain  display  methods.” 

Permanent  headquarters  of  the  Kroger  Food  Foundation  have 
recently  been  completed,  located  over  the  Government  Square 
Store  in  Cincinnati,  the  report  declared. 

“Thus,  under  one  roof,”  it  continued,  “is  established  a  model 
institution  for  the  examination,  improvement  and  sale  of  food 
products  of  every  sort  and  by  every  method,  a  complete  scientific 
and  practical  laboratory  for  testing  and  demonstration.” 

In  commenting  upon  chain  store  taxes  and  the  possible  effect 
of  these  levies  on  the  company’s  earnings,  it  was  held  that  such 
taxes  do  constitute  a  threat  to  the  company’s  prosperity. 

Chain  Store  Taxes 

“Our  stockholders  are  deeply  concerned  whether  discrimina¬ 
tory  legislation,  aimed  at  curtailing  and  hampering  the  chains, 
constitutes  a  serious  threat,”  the  report  declared. 

“During  the  past  three  years,  your  president  has  been  in  close 
touch  with  ani-chain  activities  throughout  the  United  States 
and  since  May  1,  1930,  when  he  became  president  of  the 
National  Chain  Store  Association,  has  been  called  upon  to 
appear  before  Legislatures  and  their  committees,  and  to  attend 
many  conferences  involving  legislative  policies  and  legal  actions. 

“Anti-chain  agitation  is  made  vocal  and  cohesive  by  a  militant 
minority,  which,  moved  by  purely  selfish  interests,  desires  to 
hamper  a  competitor  which  it  has  neither  the  ability  or  industry 
to  meet.  Its  activities,  in  most  cases,  take  the  form  of  demands 
for  discriminatory  and  unfair  legislation  against  the  chains. 
The  demands  are  listened  to  with  complacence  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  or  City  Councils,  because  they  suggest  an  easy,  new  and 
supposedly  popular  method  of  raising  more  revenue.  But  in 
the  great  majority  of  people  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  chains. 
Their  pro-chain  attitude  is  best  evidenced  by  their  increasing 
patronage.  However,  this  favorable  majority  in  non-vocal  and 
inactive  and  the  legislator  imagines  that  the  selfish  minority 
is  the  voice  of  the  disinterested  majority. 

Profit  Threat  Seen 

“Anti-chain  legislation  does  threaten  the  chains’  narrow 
margin  of  profit  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  now  furnished 
by  the  chains.  This  threat  can  be  avoided  if  the  chains  will 
bring  to  the  legislators  the  actual  facts  regarding  the  benefits 
conferred  on  the  communities  by  the  chains.  Wherever  legisla¬ 
tors  have  been  informed,  they  have  had  the  intelligence  and 
honesty  to  acknowledge  the  facts  and  refuse  to  hamper  or  harm 
a  great  distributing  agency,  which  saves  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  many  millions  each  year.” 

Stockholders  can  protect  their  own  interests,  the  report  de¬ 
clared,  by  keeping  in  touch  with  developments  in  chain  store 
taxation  and  protesting  to  their  local  and  national  representa¬ 
tives  against  any  “biased  and  prejudiced”  taxation  measures. 


D.  F.  NORTON  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 
OF  NESTLE’S 

ON  January  25th  Mr.  D.  F.  Norton  was  elected 
President  of  Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc.,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Hardenbergh.  Mr. 
Norton  came  to  Nestle’s  in  1926  and  recently  served  as 
Vice-President  of  the  organization.  He  was  formerly 
connected  with  The  Carnation  Milk  Company. 

Mr.  Norton  will  carry  on  the  aggressive  policies  of 
his  predecessor  under  whose  guidance  the  company  met 
with  remarkable  success  in  marketing  its  extensive  line 
of  milk  products. 

- ♦ - 

SiaLY’S  TOMATO  PASTE  EXPORTS 

SICILY’S  tomato  paste  exports  to  all  countries  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1931  totaled  3,501,545  pounds 
valued  at  $171,906,  against  5375,790  pounds  and 
$319,430  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1930,  according 
to  figures  furnished  the  Department  of  Commerce  by 
American  Consul  Franklin  C.  Gowen  at  Palermo,  Italy. 

The  heavy  shrinkage  was  attributable  to  the  econom¬ 
ic  crisis  and  the  consequent  reduced  demand  growing 
out  of  the  weakened  purchasing  power  of  the  leading 
consuming  markets,  while  the  1931  local  tomato  crop 
was  scarce  and  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  demand, 
prices  were  low. 

Local  tomato  canneries  are  small  and  numerous  and 
they  are  finding  it  increasingly  more  arduous  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  large  factories  of  the  Italian  mainland. 
The  latter  have  modem  mechanical  equipment,  proper 
facilities  for  advertising  their  product,  and  are  highly 
organized  while  the  local  plants  are  still  somewhat 
backward.  Hence,  they  find  it  more  difficult  to  weather 
the  economical  crisis  also  because  unlike  some  of  their 
large  competitors  they  have  not  pooled  their  interests 
to  help  each  other  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

The  tabulation  shown  below  gives  Sicily’s  exports  of 
tomato  paste  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1931 : 


Pounds  Dollars* 

United  States .  104,077  $4,725 

Belgium .  554,672  39,710 

France .  437,093  21,888 

Great  Britain . ^  888,567  28,091 

French  Colonies,  n.e.s .  431,005  22,144 

Other  countries . 1,086,131  55,348 


Total  . 3,501,545  $171,906 


(*Converted  to  dollars  at  par  value  for  Lire  $0.0526.) 


WE  ARE  MANUFACTURERS 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


_ For  Sale — Machinery _ 

Bargains  in  canning  machinery. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

FOR  SALE— Modern  Plant  in  New  Jersey;  equipped 
for  the  packing  of  most  products  in  tin  or  glass. 
Address  Box  A-1840  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ Wanted — Machinery _ 

WANTED— A  Chisholm-Ryder  Grader  to  take  out  No. 
1  sieve  and  No.  2  sieve  stringless  beans;  1  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Grader  to  take  out  No.  3  sieve  stringless 
beans.  Give  full  information,  including  rock-bottom 
price. 

Address  Box  A-1844  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTEN— Two  Kern  Pulp  Finishers  for  cash. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Factory  — For  Rent 

FOR  RENT — Canning  House  in  Harford  County,  Mary¬ 
land.  Good  location. 

W.  Harry  Magness,  Fallston,  Md. 

For  Sale — Tomatoes 

FOR  SALE— Two  cars  Fancy  No.  2  Tomatoes.  We  so¬ 
licit  enquiries  from  quality  buyers. 

Yost  Z.  Woerner,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

_ For  Sale — Plants _ 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants,  open  field  grown;  Balti¬ 
more,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best;  from  certified  Seed; 
$1.00  per  thousand.  Ruby  King  and  California 
Wonder  Pepper  Plant,  $2.00  per  thousand.  Cabbage 
Plants,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  $1.00 per  thousand. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Triangle  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

For  Sale — Seed _ 

FOR  SALE— Several  thousand  pounds  good  quality  Re¬ 
fugee  Green  Bean  Seed  of  good  germination.  Price 
8,^  per  pound  f .o.  b.  Columbus. 

Columbus  Foods  Corps.,  Columbus,  Wis. 


_ Help  Wanted _ 

WANTED— Experienced  young  man  as  Assistant  Sales  Manager 
by  established  Eastern  canner  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1843  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED— Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  one  experi¬ 
enced  in  management,  packing,  etc.  Have  handled  all  fruits 
and  vegetables,  tomato  products,  jams  and  jellies.  Have  also 
had  some  selling  experience  and  will  consider  proposition  with 
brokerage,  machinery  or  supply  house. 

Address  Box  B-1833  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Executive  Position  by  Accountant  experienced  in 
canned  foods,  costs,  statements,  income  tax  reports,  all  office 
detail  and  management,  correspondence.  Exceptional  refer¬ 
ences. 

Address  Box  6,  Greensboro,  Md. 


POSITION  WANTED— Young  man  27  years  old,  wishes  position 
as  factory  Superintendent.  Experienced  with  Green  Beans, 
Pumpkin,  Com,  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products.  Six  years 
served  as  plant  manager.  Know  how  to  pack  quality  and  manage 
help.  Can  furnish  excellent  references. 

Address  Box  B-1836  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendant  by  packer 
of  general  line  of  vegetables;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  kraut,  and 
other  lines.  Wide  experience  in  all  phases  of  management,  pro¬ 
duction  and  mechanics.  Can  give  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1837  care  of  The  Cannieg  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED—  By  man  with  15  years  experience  in  the 
pickle  business.  Have  worked  over  a  big  portion  of  the  United 
States  but  prefer  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Am  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  and  managing  the  mannfacturing  part,  or  will  work 
under  the  Manager. 

Address  Box  B-1845  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  German,  young  man.  High  class  ex¬ 
pert  in  making  jams.  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pulps  and  Syurps. 
11  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1841  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  by  married  man,  age 
42.  Have  been  in  the  game  20  years;  quality  packer  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Machinist  by  trade;  American  Machine  Oper¬ 
ator.  Also  have  sales  ability.  Best  of  references;  will  go  any¬ 

where. 

Address  Box  B-1846  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Sales  Manager  or  Assistant.  At  pre¬ 
sent  employed;  20  years  experience  at  manufacturing  and  selling 
canned  foods.  Perfer  position  where  can  become  financially  in¬ 
terested  after  proving  ability. 

Address  Box  B-1847  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  by  packer  of  general 
line  of  vegetables;  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  corn,  beets,  kraut; 
and  other  lines.  Wide  experience  in  all  phases  of  management, 
production  and  mechanics.  Prefer  yearly,  but  will  consider  sea¬ 
sonal  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-1832  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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GEAR,  SPROCKETS,  TRANSMISSION 


Service  to  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  canning  industry. 


We  maintain  a  large  assortment  of  stock  gears 
and  are  equipped  to  furnish  sprockets,  gears, 
and  silent  gears  on  short  notice. 

SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Manufactarera  of  Induatrial  Geara. 

801  E.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 

Grading  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment 

Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Fooda 
Under  U.  S.  Warehouae  Act. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORABE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

228  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

>  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1327;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Ft^b.  4,  1927. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  it  a  taving  grace  in  a  tente  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


A  man  visiting  in  Maine  went  to  a  local  barber  shop 
for  a  shave.  The  barber  made  several  slips  with  his 
razor,  and  each  time  he  would  paste  a  small  piece  of 
paper  over  the  cut  to  stop  the  bleeding.  When  the 
operation  was  over  the  victim  handed  the  man  a  dollar. 

“Keep  the  change,  barber,”  he  said.  “It  is  worth  a 
dollar  to  be  shaved  by  so  versatile  an  artist.  Why,  man, 
you’re  a  barber,  butcher,  and  paper  hanger,  all  in  one.” 


A  timid  man  who  wanted  to  propose  to  his  girl  but 
never  dared  finally  took  her  to  his  family  lot  in  the 
cemetery  and  said:  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  buried 
here  some  day?” 


Wille — Pa,  what  is  a  substitute  ? 

Pa — ^The  right  article  made  out  of  the  wrong 
material. 


A  candidate  rushing  to  address  a  meeting  during  the 
recent  campaign  was  accosted  by  a  friend. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  political  situation  now?” 
he  was  asked. 

“Don’t  bother  me!”  responded  the  politician.  “I’ve 
got  to  talk.  This  is  no  time  to  think!” 


A  young  man  went  to  get  married,  and  on  being 
asked  his  name,  said  it  was  either  Micky  or  Paddy. 

“Explain  yourself,”  said  the  clergyman. 

“Well,  your  reverence,  myself  and  my  twin  brother 
were  christened  together,  and  one  of  us  died  on  the 
way  home  from  church.  If  Mickey  died,  I  am  Paddy, 
and  if  Paddy  died,  I  am  Mickey.” 


“P’taters  is  good  this  mornin’,  madam,”  said  the  old 
farmer  making  his  usual  weekly  call. 

“0,  are  they?”  retorted  the  customer.  “That  re¬ 
minds  me.  How  is  it  that  those  you  sold  me  last  week 
are  so  much  smaller  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket  than 
at  the  top?” 

“Waal,”  replied  the  old  man,  “p’taters  is  growin’  so 
fast  now  that  by  the  time  I  get  a  basketful  dug  the  last 
ones  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  first.” 


“It  took  eight  sittings.” 

“What  are  you  having,  your  portrait  painted?” 
“No,  learning  to  skate.” 


“What’s  the  lump  on  the  front  of  your  car?” 
“Oh,  the  radiator  just  had  a  boil.” 


A  mind  reader  recently  appeared  on  an  entertain¬ 
ment  program  at  Sing  Sing  prison  and  when  he  urged 
the  audience  to  “think  of  a  number”  they  booed  him 
off  the  stage! 


Husband  (in  car) — Great  heavens!  The  engine  is 
terribly  over-heated. 

Wife  (calmly) — ^Then  why  don’t  you  turn  off  the 
radiator? 
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TWO  NEW  A\ACHINES 


For 


LEWIS  IMPROVED  QUALITY  GRADER 

For  peas,  lima  beans,  etc. 

How  often  it  is  true  that  “the  simplest  is  the  best”.  The 
Lewis  Quality  Grader  or  brine  separator  for  peas,  lima  beans, 
etc.,  is  the  simplest  and  most  moderately  priced  machine 
ever  built  for  this  purpose.  Dozens  of  them  were  installed 
during  the  1931  pea  season  and  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  they  are  the  best  quality  graders  ever  built. 

Not  an  operating  part  in  it  except  the  pump.  The  job  is  done 
entirely  by  currents  of  liquid  brine,  gently  yet  positively. 

The  Lewis  Grader  makes  a  highly  accurate  separation  of  the 
tender  and  firm  peas.  It  assun's  only  fancy  peas  in  your 
fancy  grade.  It  even  increases  the  quality  of,  your  lower 
grades  through  eliminating  lack  of  uniformity. 

Whether  the  large  pt'rc'cntage  of  your  peas  runs  to  fancy,  extra 
standard  or  standard,  you  need  this  fine  machine.  If  you  are 
a  standard  packer,  the  Lewis  will  insure  your  p>eas  grading 
standard  according  to  the  McNary-Mapes  requirements. 
This  is  important.  The  Lewis  machine  can  earn  its  cost  for 
you  many  times  over  the  first  season. 

Its  price  is  ridiculously  low. 

Won’t  you  write  us  for  complete  information. 

SPRACUE-SELLS  TWIN  REEL  CLOVER- 
LEAF  PEA  GRADERS 

The  outstanding  improvement  in  pea  graders  in  recent  years 
is  the  adopting  of  the  cloverleaf  type  of  screen  which  gently 
brings  all  of  the  jjeas  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
screen  and  entirely  eliminates  whipping. 

Another  important  forward  step  is  tbe  twin  reel  system, 
obtaining  double  the  capacity  of  old.  style  large  diameter 
graders  in  the  same  floor  space. 

Both  these  features  are  combined  in  the  new  Sprague-Sells 
Twin  Reel  Cloverleaf  Graders.  They  are  built  in  two  types, 
the  progre.ssive,  in  which  grading  progresses  from  smallest  t*) 
largest  sizes  uninterrupted,  and  a  brand  new'  regrading  grader 
in  which  both  preliminary  grading  and  regrading  are  done  on  a 
single  level.  This  ri'grading  twin  reel  grader  gets  away  from 
double  decking,  saxing  not  only  floor  space  but  head  nxmi. 
One  of  these  new  machines  will  fit  your  present  grading  room 
and  double  your  capacity  and  grading  efficiency. 

Let  us  send  you  full  information  on  the  advantages  of  the 
Cloverleaf  principle  and  the  Twin  reel  system. 

Write  us  today. 


PEA  CANNERS 


Other  New  Sprague-Sells  Machines  for  1932 

Olney  Duo  Washer  Hi-Speed  Filler 

Motor  Driven  Blancher  Motor  Driven  Husker 

Combination  Corn  Cutter  Peerless  Juice  Filler 

High  Pressure  Corn  Washer  Peerless  Giant  Washer 

Send  for  supplement  to  catalog  S-100  covering  all  new 
machines  in  our  line. 


SPRACUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


HOOPESTON 


Div.  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 
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THE  MARKETS 


BALTIMORE,  FEBRUARY  29,  1932 


$2.75.  No.  1  trimming  stock  is  quoted  at  45c,  and  lO’s 
of  the  same  kind  at  $2.50. 

Other  than  this  all  prices  remain  as  previously 
quoted. 

Your  plans — Of  far  greater  importance  right 
now  are  your  plans  for  the  ’32  season.  Contract¬ 
ing  season  is  on  and  you  must  know  what  to  do. 
Under  the  date  of  February  18th  President  Wright- 
son,  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  sent  out  the  following 
letter : 

“Realizing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  credit  from  banks, 
even  in  cases  where  the  assets  of  the  would  be  borrower 
justified  liberal  credit;  and  also  realizing  the  impossibility 
of  making  new  banking  connections;  I  have  been  much 
concerned  as  to  what  effect  this  situation  would  have  on 
canners  in  1932. 

Few  if  any  of  us  can  operate  to  any  extent  without  credit, 
and  we  must  face  the  fact  that  credit  must  be  such  as  will 
carry  us  long  enough  to  market  our  goods  in  an  orderly 
manner  even  under  present  adverse  conditions.  Otherwise 
distress  selling  next  fall  will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  greatest  danger  to  each  of  us  lies 
in  the  possibility  of  our  making  our  plans  and  contracts 
without  first  determining  our  line  of  credit.  No  canner  can 
afford  to  take  it  for  granted  that  his  bank  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  him  the  usual  line  of  credit  that  he  has  had 
in  the  past. 

After  calling  a  special  meeting  of  and  consulting  with 
our  Advisory  Council  consisting  of  canners,  representatives 
of  the  can  manufacturers,  supplymen  and  brokers,  I  am 
acting  upon  their  advice  and  my  own  judgment  in  calling 
to  your  attention  the  serious  necessity  of  each  canner 
determining  at  once,  by  a  personal  interview  with  his 
banker,  just  what  proportion  of  his  usual  line  of  credit  he 
can  expect  to  get  this  year,  and  for  how  long  a  period  he 
can  expect  that  credit  to  extend.” 

As  this  Review  is  being  written  comes  a  letter  from  a 
well-posted  pea  canner  in  Wisconsin,  who  says,  regard¬ 
ing  this  banking  position: 

“Right  here  I  want  to  tell  you  what  the  bankers 
propose  to  do.  They  tell  us  canners  that  they  will  not 
finance  another  pack  unless  our  warehouses  are  cleaned 
up,  and  all  our  bank  obligations  are  completely  paid  off 
before  we  plan  for  another  pack.  You  can  readily  see 
what  effect  this  will  have  on  the  present  market,  and 
the  tendency  it  will  have  for  the  canners  to  try  to  un¬ 
load  their  packs  as  rapidly  as  possible,  regardless  of 
price  demoralization,  *  ♦  ♦  ” 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Quiet  But  Goods  Passing  Out — Driving  For  Still 
Lower  Prices — Matters  You  Must  Take  Into  Your  Plans 
For  ’32 — What  Some  Bankers  Propose — How  Some 
Canners  Consider  the  Acreage  Proposition. 

The  market — Naturally  every  canner  is  anxious 
to  be  told  that  the  market  on  his  line  of  canned 
foods  has  improved ;  that  buying  is  resuming  and 
prices  getting  better.  But  we  cannot  manufacture 
that  kind  of  information,  and  it  certainly  does  not  exist. 
There  has  been  some  good  buying,  as  witness  the  fact 
that  during  January  1,327,649  cases  of  corn  were 
shipped,  according  to  the  Corn  Canners  Institute.  If 
they  did  nearly  as  well  during  February,  to  this  date, 
it  will  have  knocked  a  big  hole  in  the  pile  of  canned 
corn. 

Last  week  Frank  Shook’s  report  of  sales  by  members 
of  the  ri-state  showed  15,450  cases  of  tomatoes  sold; 
8,558  cases  of  canned  corn  and  6,350  cases  of  peas.  This 
does  not  cover  all  the  sales  in  the  Tri-states  but  it  shows 
that  the  goods  are  passing  out.  Buyers  know  that 
the  goods  are  in  comparatively  small  holdings,  and  held 
by  strong  canners  able  to  carry  them,  but  despite  low 
prices,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  buyers  is  to  drive 
prices  still  lower.  They  pretend  to  cry  for  a  stabilized 
canned  foods  market  and  then  bend  every  effort  to¬ 
wards  beating  below-cost  prices  still  lower.  Small 
wonder  that  manufacturers  in  this  and  other  lines 
roundly  curse  the  chains  for  their  heartlessness.  But 
there  is  no  mercy  in  prices,  even  when  they  mean  bank¬ 
ruptcy  for  fine  old  firms. 

In  this  week’s  market  prices  there  are  changes  in 
Spinach:  No.  2’s  have  advanced  to  80c;  No.  2i/o’s  are 
now  quoted  at  $1.10,  and  3’s  at  $1.25. 

Sweet  Potatoes  are  now  Quoted  at  80c  for  the  No.  2’s ; 
85c  for  No.  2V2’s,  and  $1  for  3’s. 

Tomato  puree  as  been  jumping  up  rather  lively  and 
whole  stock  No.  1  is  now  quoted  at  471/4,  and  No.  10  at 
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It  is  hard  to  keep  patience  with  a  group  of  men  so 
lacking  in  common  business  sense  as  to  propose  the 
throwing  upon  the  market  of  present  spot  stocks,  thus 
completly  demoralizing  the  market;  and  by  what  sort 
of  reasoning  can  these  bankers  figure  that  through 
selling  such  stocks  below  cost  the  canners  will  be  able 
to  repay  their  loans  ?  It  seems  to  us  an  eight-year-old 
schoolboy  could  have  told  them  that  it  would  be  far 
better  for  the  canners  to  warehouse  and  carry  these 
stocks,  marketing  them  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  then 
figure  any  left  against  the  ’32  packs ;  and  that  if  they 
would  cut  their  acreage  and  possibility  of  pack  by  that 
much,  then  the  banks  would  see  them  through.  That 
would  save  the  market;  count  the  carry-over  into  the 
’32  pack,  and  possibly  bring  the  situation  through; 
whereas  the  present  suggestion  of  the  bankers  can  only 
swampt  their  own  canners  and  all  in  the  industry. 

Further  on  the  same  writer  says  that  many  canners 
figure  that  they  must  operate  rather  than  remain  idle, 
because  the  loss  from  depreciation,  insurance,  etc.,  is 
certain,  and  there  may  be  a  chance  for  some  profit,  on 
a  small  pack.  “Therefore,”  he  says,  “the  only  logical 
thing  to  do  would  be  for  all  canners  to  unite  upon  a 
plan  to  cut  their  acreage  50%  of  normal  capacity,  or  at 
the  rate  of  200  and  not  to  exceed  250  acres  per  line  of 
machinery.” 

That  would  seem  to  be  common  sense,  and  it  ought 
not  to  need  urging  for  all  canners  to  take  up.  Can’t 
they  see  their  own  fate?  Or  are  they  of  that  foolish 
type  which  says  that  this  is  a  battle  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest;  that  there  are  too  many  canners,  and  that 
it  would  be  well  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  them.  That  is 
what  the  above  quoted  bankers  are  probably  figuring 
upon ;  but  so  far  as  the  canners  are  concerned,  who  will 
survive  ?  That  is  a  dangerous,  as  well  as  a  foolish,  plan, 
for  the  very  ones  counting  upon  it  may  be  the  first 
victims.  Remember  Hayman  was  hung  upon  his  own 
gibbet,  erected  to  hang  one  of  his  enemies. 

Candidly  we  think  there  is  not  enough  serious  con¬ 
sideration  being  given  to  this  matter  of  cutting  the 
acreage,  and  in  particular  cutting  the  contract  price, 
and  cutting  costs  wherever  possible.  You  face  the 
necessity  of  getting  your  costs  down  to  where  the  goods 
will  sell,  at  a  profit,  at  possibly  lower  prices  than  rule 
today.  If  you  can  do  your  share  of  that  job  it  is  all 
that  is  asked  of  you.  Every  man  faces  that  necessity : 
growers,  canners,  supply  men  and  every  other  line  of 
industry  in  the  country. 

Recently  a  large  number  of  canners  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  held  an  association  meeting  to  consider 
conditions  as  they  exist.  To  agree  on  prices  ?  Heavens 
no!  We’d  give  a  leather  medal  with  a  wooden  string 
to  anyone  who  could  get  six  canners,  anywhere,  to  hold 
together  on  any  agreement  long  enough  to  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  taken.  They  never  have  attempted  any  price 
agreement,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  a  toot  of  a  tin 
whistle  if  they  did.  But  it  is  a  popular  pastime,  under 
Government  urging,  to  come  together  to  consider  a 
rational  output  or  acreage  of  crops,  so  as  to  avoid  over¬ 
production.  And  that  is  what  this  gathering  did. 

We  did  not  sit  with  them,  but  our  Walter  Winchell 
gives  us  this,  and  we  hand  it  on  to  you  for  what  it 
may  be  worth: 

Peas — With  the  exception  of  one  canner  who  insists 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  grow  Peas  for  less  than  $50.00 
per  ton  the  talk  indicated  that  canners  will  pay  either 
$40.00  per  ton  charging  $4.00  per  bushel  for  seed,  or  $45.00 
per  ton  charging  $4.50  per  bushel  for  seed,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  the  Peas  will  be  run  through  the  Cleaner  before 
weighing.  Some  of  the  canners  who  are  particular  as  to 


quality  will  require  their  Peas  quite  young  and  these  can¬ 
ners  feel  $45.00  is  the  lowest  price  they  should  offer.  Some 
other  canners  who  are  not  quite  so  particular  about  quality 
and  do  not  require  their  Peas  to  be  cut  quite  so  young  think 
$40.00  a  fair  price. 

Com — Most  every  one  of  the  Cora  Canners  will  make 
their  contracts  this  year  on  the  basis  of  a  grade,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  a  50  pound  sample  be  drawn  at 
random  from  each  load  of  Corn  and  this  sample  be  separated 
into  what  is  fair  as  a  delivery  to  the  canner  and  what  is 
worthless — extra  long  shanks,  damaged  ears  (smut,  etc.), 
and  nubbins  or  ears  that  have  no  corn  and  the  result  of  this 
sampling  be  used  as  a  basis  for  docking  poor  loads.  For 
corn  the  canner  can  use  the  majority  opinion  was  that  $10.00 
for  Shoe  Peg  or  Country  Gentleman  was  top  price  the  canner 
could  pay  although  it  is  possible  some  will  pay  $11.00.  For 
Evergreen  Corn  the  general  idea  was  $8.00  per  ton  with 
one  canner  saying  $7.50  was  a  plenty. 

Stringless  Beans — Some  of  the  canners  are  quite  particu¬ 
lar  and  require  their  Beans  to  be  picked  rather  young  and 
these  canners  will  pay  $40.00  to  $45.00  per  ton.  Some 
canners  who  pack  only  standard  quality  Stringless  Beans, 
or  who  pack  very  few  extra  standards,  think  they  should 
pay  $30.00  to  $35.00  per  ton.  These  prices  are  on  basis  of 
the  farmer  paying  for  the  seed,  picking  and  delivering 
the  Beans. 

Tomatoes — The  almost  universal  Pennsylvania  contract 
for  1932  Tomatoes  will  be  on  basis  of  U.  S.  grades  with 
prices  somewhere  from  $13.33  to  $16.00  per  ton  for  U.  S. 
No.  I’s  and  somewhere  between  $7.00  and  $9.00  for  U.  S. 
No.  2’s.  Provision  will  be  inserted  in  contracts  that  will 
give  the  canner  the  option  of  refusing  loads  that  are  distinct¬ 
ly  poor  so  as  to  avoid  the  occasional  load  that  runs  from 
20%  to  50%  culls. 

The  canners  will  probably  meet  again  during  the  next 
forty  days  to  give  further  consideration  to  Corn,  Stringless 
Beans  and  Tomatoes. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER.” 

Special  Corrnpondent  of  ’"The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Reverts  to  Hand-to-Mouth  Buying — Sodus 
Packing  Co.  Fails — Corn  Prices  About  Same — Grape¬ 
fruit  Active — Salmon  Prices  Strong — ^Trade  Notes. 

New  York,  February  25,  1932. 

The  MARKET — Buyers  are  not  coming  through 
with  the  expected  volume  of  orders  and  the 
market  seems  to  have  reverted  to  the  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  policy  that  characterized  trading  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  or  so.  The  condfidence  which  de¬ 
veloped  around  the  first  of  the  year  has  not  been 
sustained  by  the  trade  as  general  business  conditions 
continue  depressed  with  little  hope  of  any  change  in 
the  near  future  seen. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to  offer  any  con¬ 
crete  plans  for  improving  business  conditions  and  the 
delay  in  the  passage  of  the  Glass-Steagall  bill,  which 
would  loosen  credit  conditions  throughout  the  country, 
has  discouraged  the  trade.  However,  any  substantial 
steps  taken  by  the  government  or  private  business  to 
improve  conditions  would  quickly  be  reflected  in  the 
market.  So  far,  however,  all  any  one  seems  to  have 
done  about  the  depression  is  to  talk  about  it  and  the 
trade,  in  common  with  the  public,  is  getting  tired  of 
hearing  about  it  and  wants  to  see  some  action  taken 
to  hasten  the  end  of  it. 

Canner  Fails — The  first  large  canner  in  New  York  to 
fail,  the  Sodus  Packing  Co.,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  has  asked 
the  Federal  Court  in  Buffalo  to  appoint  receivers  for 
the  company,  it  was  learned  today. 

The  petition  in  voluntary  bankruptcy  listed  liabilities 
of  $349,157  and  assets  of  $56,005.  The  company  con- 
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trols  large  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  plants  at  Sodus. 

This  company  is  the  first  large  canner  to  go  bank¬ 
rupt  in  New  York,  although  a  fairly  large  outfit  in 
Maine  failed  some  time  ago.  Depressed  prices  for 
products  packed  by  the  company,  coupled  with  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices  were  held  responsible  for  the  failure. 
Stocks  of  the  company  are  held  to  be  relatively  small, 
so  danger  of  large  blocks  of  distress  offerings  hitting 
the  market  here  seem  to  be  small.  , 

Com — Although  major  packers  still  held  the  price 
at  80-85c,  factory,  for  Maine  fancy,  offerings  were  avail¬ 
able  at  lower  levels  and  several  large  blocks  were 
moved  at  a  figure  considerably  lower  than  the  general 
market  level,  it  was  reported  from  reliable  sources. 

Pack  statistics  released  recently  reveal  that  com  is 
still  in  a  poor  technical  market  position  and  buyers  are 
citing  these  figures  in  their  efforts  to  force  prices  lower. 
Whether  or  not  these  figures  are  bearish  when  it  is 
considered  that  these  stocks  must  last  for  several 
months  before  they  can  be  replaced,  apparently  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  canner. 

Grapefruit — Continued  to  move  fairly  active  around 
$1.00,  f.  0.  b.  Tampa,  for  the  new  pack  and  seems  likely 
to  hold  at  this  level  for  some  time,  barring  unforeseen 
developments. 

The  trade,  howeper,  has  developed  considerable  op¬ 
position  to  any  further  advances  in  prices  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  and  no  gains  in  the  immediate  future  may 
be  expected. 

Tomatoes — Tri-Sstate  offerings  developed  a  slight 
touch  of  irregularity  as  Indiana  packers  entered  the 
local  markets  with  some  bargain  offerings. 

Prices,  however,  held  steady  in  the  published  lists 
and  there  were  no  indications  that  any  southern  packers 
had  met  the  lowered  prices  introduced  by  the  western 
canners.  It  would  take  an  extremely  bearish  develop¬ 
ment  to  break  the  market  in  tri-state  tomatoes  now, 
the  trade  points  out,  holding  that  the  remaining  stocks 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  larger  packers  who  can  afford 
to  out-wait  any  temporary  market  slump. 

Salmon — ^The  Pacific  Salmon  Sales  Corp.  caused  quite 
some  disturbance  in  the  local  market  when  it  appointed 
Dudley,  Weisl  &  Gunnell,  Inc.,  local  brokers,  to  handle 
all  brands  of  the  corporation  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  with  the  exception  of  one  featured  brand 
of  the  Skinner  Eddy  Corp. 

The  move  was  viewed  here  as  a  step  towards  putting 
“teeth”  in  the  sales  agreement  made  among  the  salmon 
packers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  having  only  one  broker¬ 
age  unit  in  each  market  area  responsible  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  market. 

However,  it  was  pointed  out,  this  leaves  brokers  al¬ 
ready  handling  the  brands  concentrated  in  the  price 
control  group  in  rather  a  quandrary.  Whether  or  not 
the  action  of  the  sales  corporation  in  placing  its  account 
with  the  lone  brokerage  house  here  indicates  that  they 
have  lost  out  on  their  accounts,  or  whether  the  canners 
will  maintain  a  group  brokerage  through  their  organi¬ 
zation  and  still  keep  individual  brokerage  representa¬ 
tion  here  is  an  unanswered  question.  Until  complete 
details  are  received  from  the  Coast  in  response  to  in¬ 
quiries  from  brokers  here,  the  situation  remains  rather 
confused. 

Pinks  are  now  at  $1,  Coast,  with  little,  if  any,  offer¬ 
ings  available  below  this  figure.  Other  varieties  are 
holding  well,  although  there  are  some  offerings  avail¬ 
able  at  reduced  prices  which  are  said  to  be  not  up  to 
A-1  quality. 


Heavy  buying  by  chain  grocery  store  interests  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  held  to  be  responsible  for  the  firming 
of  pinks  to  the  listed  organization  price  of  $1,  Coast. 

Fruits — No  action  of  any  note  has  developed  in  the 
fruit  section  of  the  market  although  reports  from  the 
Coast  are  that  there  are  still  some  offerings  available 
outside  of  the  peach  control  group  at  prices  under 
those  maintained  by  the  latter  organization. 

Buyers  in  general  are  holding  off  to  the  last  possible 
moment  before  covering  their  requirements,  and  so  far 
buying  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  serious  test 
of  the  strength  of  the  price  control  outfit  is  possible. 
When  second-hands  are  absolutely  clean  of  stocks,  then 
buyers  will  go  into  the  market,  but  not  before,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  trade. 

American  Can — ^Directors  of  the  American  Can  Co. 
declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75  on  the 
preferred  stock,  payable  April  1  to  holders  of  record 
March  16. 

Deaths — ^The  trade  received  news  of  the  death  of  two 
prominent  figures  in  the  industry  with  deep  sorrow. 
Dispatches  from  San  Francisco  reported  the  death  of 
Robert  I  Bentley,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corp.,  at  the  age  of  68  after  an  illness 
developed  from  influenza. 

William  D.  Moyer,  vice-president  of  the  Portland 
Packing  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  packers  in  Maine,  died 
suddenly  in  Portland  according  to  word  received  here 
at  the  office  of  the  local  representatives  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Moyer,  who  was  40  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  succeeded  to  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  C.  L.  Baxter,  who  died  only 
a  few  months  ago. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Better  Employment  in  Some  Lines — Excellent  Con¬ 
sumer  Interest  in  Tomatoes — If  Jobbers  Were  Function¬ 
ing  There  Would  be  No  Distress  in  Canned  Corn — Peas 
Cleaning-up — ^No  Interest  in  Futures. 

Chicago,  February  25,  1932. 

HOLDING  —  A  fairly  sustained  interest  in  the 
general  line  of  grocery  items  continues  as  job¬ 
bers  begin  to  feel  that  things  will  get  gradually 
better  and  demand  on  most  items  will  broaden;  this 
tendency  being  doubly  assured  by  the  sub-normal  stocks 
everywhere.  While  admittedly  general  conditions  are 
not  of  the  best  a  revival  of  employment  in  many  lines  is 
creating  the  foundation  for  bettered  conditions  which 
cannot  be  denied. 

Canned  foods  distributors  all  feel  that  their  lines  are 
due  for  improving  support  in  fact  some  of  them  in¬ 
dicate  this  is  already  evident  in  at  least  some  items. 

Tomatoes — An  excellent  consumer  interest  is  gen¬ 
erally  evident  and  nobody  looks  for  any  weakening  be¬ 
tween  now  and  next  summer.  It  would  be  regrettable 
to  see  any  sharp  advance  as  the  public  would  balk  at 
supporting  it.  Good  Maryland  No.  2  standards  are  still 
being  sold  here  at  72i/2C  although  some  sellers  seem 
to  be  holding  out  for  75c  which  they  believe  they  will 
get  a  bit  later. 

Indiana  tomatoes  are  moving  out  of  the  state  at  a 
lively  rate ;  and  at  prices  well  maintained. 
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Corn — Continued  weakness  in  price  follows  the  feel¬ 
ing  in  banking  circles  that  packers  have  too  much 
corn  on  hand  for  this  time  of  year.  Canners  on  the 
other  hand  point  to  an  excellent  movement  of  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  crop  and  present  the  unques¬ 
tioned  argument  that  these  shipments  represent  con- 
cumption  with  the  minimum  of  reserve  stocks  any¬ 
where.  It  is  quite  the  old  story ;  if  jobbers  were  func¬ 
tioning  in  the  old  fashioned  way  there  would  be  no 
particular  distress  on  corn  and  prices  would  be  much 
higher.  Perhaps  the  present  situation  is  just  as  well 
however,  as  forces  are  now  at  work  to  bring  about  a 
reduced  supply  promptly  instead  of  having  to  do  it  with 
a  year’s  stock  piled  up  ahead. 

Good  corn  can  still  be  obtained  in  the  low  60s  in  most 
all  producing  states;  and  continued  reports  of  57^2  and 
55c  applying  on  distress  sales  here  and  there.  Too 
bad;  but  might  as  well  get  this  situation  cleaned  up 
now  as  to  let  it  drag  all  year. 

Peas — A  close  clean-up  of  supplies  is  assured;  it 
would  be  very  wise  for  merchants  who  expect  to  need 
peas  in  March,  April,  May  to  gauge  their  needs  prompt¬ 
ly  and  cover  while  stocks  are  available. 

Reports  from  Wisconsin  indicate  that  a  tight  rein 
is  going  to  be  held  on  all  canners  supplies  for  1932  and 
the  news  of  greatly  lessened  acreages  planted  will  have 
a  very  bullish  influence  when  it  gets  out  to  the  public. 
Meanwhile,  “conversation”  is  a  difficult  stimulus  to  any 
market  unless  backed  up  by  a  policy  positively  changed 
from  the  planting  craze  which  took  place  a  year  ago. 

Standard  peas  are  still  offered  at  85c  to  90c  in  Wis¬ 
consin;  better  grades  being  shaded  down  somewhat; 
but  in  many  cases  such  lots  have  been  picked  over  so 
much  as  to  admittedly  be  less  desirable  than  that  part 
of  the  pack  which  has  moved  out.  Considerable  neglect 
of  these  goods  is  evident  in  some  quarters;  buyers 
whose  stocks  are  running  low  are  now  conserving  their 
low  cost  stocks  so  as  to  keep  in  line  with  competitors  in 
servicing  their  regular  trade ;  the  result  is  a  somewhat 
lessened  sales  pressure  on  the  general  public  which  no 
doubt  is  spelling  a  considerably  reduced  consumption. 
Regrettable  as  this  may  seem  canners  say  they  cannot 
live  at  basis  which  prevailed  heretofore  so  they  have 
no  alternative  but  to  stand  pat. 

Futures — No  interest  on  any  except  a  few  “packed  to 
order  quality”  deals  representing  repeat  requirements 
on  business  built  up  over  a  period  of  years. 

Most  buyers  refuse  to  be  a  party  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  encouraging  an  over-pack  which  would 
later  undermine  their  own  markets;  it  will  require 
something  more  specific  and  reassuring  than  has  been 
uttered  thus  far  to  enlist  any  serious  consideration  of 
1932  production. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Lent  Has  Helped  Shrimp  Sales — Buying  as  Used — 
Oysters  Should  Improve — A  Sure  Cure  for  Hoard¬ 
ing — Early  Crop  of  String  Beans  Expected. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  25,  ,932. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  while  over  with,  as  far 
as  production  is  concerned,  has  just  started  good, 
as  far  as  sales  are  concerned  and  Lent  has  stimu¬ 
lated  the  sale  of  canned  shrimp  considerably.  How¬ 
ever,  like  all  sales  nowadays,  they’re  spasmodic,  brisk 


today  and  nothing  doing  tomorrow,  because  it  all  de¬ 
pends  on  how  much  is  being  consumed  each  day.  If  on 
a  Wednesday  of  Lent  the  consumers  throughout  the 
country  use  up  seven  hundred  cases  of  shrimp,  the 
packers  on  the  next  day  will  receive  orders  for  seven 
hundred  cases  and  if  on  a  Friday,  fifteen  hundred  cases 
are  consumed,  the  sales  of  the  packers  will  be  boosted 
of  fifteen  hundred  cases  the  following  day  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  For  this  reason,  sea  food  and  vegetable 
canners  and  raw  producers  as  well,  look  to  Lent  to 
boost  their  sales,  as  it  never  fails  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  sea  foods  and  vegetables. 

This  is  one  lucky  break  in  the  year  that  we  can.  all 
depend  on  getting;  that  is  as  long  as  the  present  rules 
of  the  Catholic  Church  do  not  change  in  regard  to 
abstinence,  therefore,  we  in  the  sea  food  and  vegetable 
business  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for  to  this  religious 
denomination  and  we  should  not  fail  to  contribute 
financially  when  called  for  assistance,  because  they  are 
one  of  our  best  business  friends.  A  check  up  of  the 
business  in  communities  where  there  are  no  Catholics 
will  show  that  there  is  no  increase  business  in  sea  foods 
and  vegetables  during  Lent. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  Medium  and  $1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1  Fancy, 
f.  0.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — ^Well,  with  another  soldier’s  bonus  in  sight, 
as  also  the  credit  expansion  bill  and  President  Hoover’s 
anti-hoard  proclamation,  all  business  should  be  soon  in 
high  gear  and  we  should  be  able  to  sell  plenty  cove 
oysters. 

This  is  a  very  encouraging  view  to  take  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  one  that  we  all  wish  it  would  turn  out  to  be 
true,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will,  hence  it 
pays  every  one  of  us  to  be  conser\^ative  progressive. 

Too  many  times  these  business  relief  measures  do 
not  work  out  as  they  should,  so  it  behooves  os  not  to 
let  up  and  lay  back,  depending  on  them  too  much,  but 
rather  be  prepared  to  meet  conditions  any  way  that 
the  rabbit  jumps. 

Here  is  a  quick  solution  to  President  Hoover’s  hoard¬ 
ing  problem : 

A  dispatch  from  Miami,  Florida  says  that  a  West 
Palm  Beach  attorney  was  picked  up  by  the  police  in 
Miami  with  nine  pints  of  liquor  in  his  brief  case  and 
that  he  had  been  throwing  $100  bills  all  over  the 
downtown  streets.  A  check  up  of  his  activities  showed 
that  he  had  started  out  with  $4,000  in  his  pocket  book 
and  $1,900  of  this,  he  had  scattered  in  the  streets. 
Now,  if  President  Hoover  could  procure  a  full  supply 
of  this  brand  of  liquor  and  have  it  dispensed  to  the 
hoarders,  his  hoarding  problems  would  be  over  with, 
because  look  at  the  great  number  of  $100  bills  that 
would  be  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

The  oyster  pack  is  moving  slowly;  partly  because 
there  are  only  a  few  canneries  running  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  weather  has  been  unfavorable  and  the  fac¬ 
tories  have  not  been  able  to  get  many  oysters. 

The  demand  for  cove  oysters  is  holding  up  well,  but 
the  price  is  so  low  that  half  of  the  time,  the  canners 
don’t  know  whether  they’re  making  or  losing  money. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for  5-ounce 
cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  10-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Stringless  Beans — An  early  crop  of  beans  is  expected 
this  year  due  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  but  it 
looks  like  the  canners  are  not  making  any  early  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  acreage  for  the  canneries  will  be  con¬ 
tracted  and  planted  later  thus  the  early  crop  as  usual 
will  be  for  the  produce  market. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Low  Stocks  In  Jobbers’  Hands  Causes  Encouragement 
— Peach  Packers  Well  Pleased  With  The  Progress — 
Apricots  Cleaning  Up — ^Pear  Market  Weak — Cherries 
Neglected — Prospect  For  Good  Crop  Asparagus — 
Tomatoes  In  Good  Shape 
San  Francisco,  February  25th,  1632. 

NCOURAGED — The  California  canned  fruit  trade 
is  greatly  encouruaged  by  reports  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  distributing  centers  of  the  country  to  the 
effect  that  stocks  are  at  an  exceedingly  low  level.  In 
many  key  cities  both  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  trade 
is  reported  to  be  carrying  the  smallest  stocks  on  rec¬ 
ord.  And  on  top  of  this  consumption  is  commencing 
to  show  the  usual  spring  increase.  A  slight  increase 
in  the  movement  of  canned  fruits  from  first  hands  is 
noted,  but  this  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  increased 
consumption  and  some  real  activity  is  expected  at  an 
early  date. 

Peaches — The  cling  peach  situation  contines  to  com¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  interest  is  being 
centered  on  the  efforts  of  the  California  Cling  Peach 
Agency  to  stabilize  the  market.  While  members  of 
this  organization  have  not  booked  a  great  deal  of 
business  since  going  back  to  the  basis  of  1931  opening 
prices,  they  are  well  satisfied  with  the  showing  and 
feel  that  from  now  on  they  will  be  getting  most  of  the 
canned  cling  peach  business,  in  association  with  the 
one  or  two  large  interests  not  members  of  the  agency 
but  working  in  full  accord  with  it.  In  recent  months 
there  has  been  a  substantial  reduction  in  peach  acre¬ 
age  in  California  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
peak  of  production  has  been  reached  and  is  now  on  the 
way  downward.  However,  should  this  year’s  yield 
per  acre  be  normal,  production  would  still  be  well  above 
requirements,  necessitating  a  curtailment  of  the  pack 
and  a  low  range  of  prices.  The  prospects  are  for  com¬ 
paratively  low  prices  on  cling  peaches  until  the  demand 
overtakes  consumption. 

Apricots — Apricots  are  cleaning  up  in  better  shape 
than  most  canned  fruits  and  by  the  time  the  new  pack¬ 
ing  season  rolls  around  in  June  there  will  be  little  left 
unsold  in  first  hands.  Light  packs  for  two  years  in 
succession  have  been  the  chief  contribution  to  this 
showing.  Canners  have  been  bearing  down  steadily 
in  the  prices  paid  for  this  fruit  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  prices  paid  for  canning  stock  in  former  years  will 
ever  again  be  paid.  Last  year  canners  paid  about  $25 
a  ton  for  fruit,  as  compared  with  $40  a  ton  the  year 
before  and  an  average  of  $61  a  ton  in  the  years  from 
1921  to  1929.  The  price  of  apricots  is  being  affected 
as  never  before  by  the  price  of  other  fruits. 

Pears — ^The  market  for  canned  pears  is  admittedly 
a  little  weak,  with  canners  willing  to  make  concessions 
to  move  stocks  in  quantities.  Production  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  been  increasing  rapidly  of  late  and  will  be 
on  the  upgrade  for  years.  Pear  growers  are  being 
urged  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  product  and  to 
market  as  much  of  their  fruit  as  possible  in  the  fresh 
form.  Market  experts  contend  that  low  prices  to 
growers  will  prevail  for  several  years  and  suggest  that 
there  will  vary  but  little  from  the  prices  received  in 
1931  and  1930. 


Cherries — Canned  cherries  seem  to  have  been  rather 
neglected  of  late  with  retail  and  wholesale  interests 
placing  their  efforts  behind  such  fruits  as  pineapple, 
peaches  and  pears,  which  have  been  offered  at  very  low 
prices.  The  pack  of  cherries  in  California  has  been 
decreasing  for  several  years,  but  this  has  not  made  it 
any  easier  to  dispose  of  the  output,  since  the  pack  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  growing.  Choice  Royal 
Anne  cherries  in  the  No.  21/^  size  are  to  be  had  at  $2.40 
a  dozen,  with  other  grades  in  proportion. 

Asparagus — Fresh  asparagus  is  coming  onto  the 
market  in  quantities  which  permit  it  to  be  sold  at 
fairly  low  prices,  but  it  will  be  another  month  before 
packing  operations  commence.  With  abundant  rain, 
the  outlook  is  for  a  very  heavy  crop  this  year,  and 
one  well  in  excess  of  canning  requirements.  Growers 
are  being  encouraged  to  make  every  effort  to  sell  as 
much  of  their  crop  to  shippers  as  possible  and  are 
being  warned  that  canners  will  pay  low  prices.  As 
was  the  case  in  1931,  the  canned  pack  will  be  curtailed 
and  will  be  held  to  actual  requirements.  Several  of 
the  large  canners  either  produce  or  control  a  large  part 
of  their  requirements,  so  will  purchase  lightly  from 
outside  interests. 

Tomatoes — The  California  canned  tomato  market  is 
in  an  excellent  position  and  holdings  are  quite  limited, 
even  with  some  of  the  largest  packers.  Considerable 
trading  has  been  done  between  canners  of  late  and 
by  the  first  of  March  some  withdrawals  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Tomato  juice  is  getting  well  sold  up,  but  prices 
are  unchanged. 

Figures  on  the  pack  of  figs  in  California  in  1931  have 
been  released  by  the  Canners  League  of  California  and 
these  indicate  a  drastic  decline  from  the  packs  of  re¬ 
cent  years.  Last  year’s  pack  in  tins,  for  instance, 
amounted  to  but  77,482  cases,  as  compared  with 
237,600  cases  in  1930  and  223,857  cases  in  1929.  The 
reduction  in  the  pack  in  glass  was  even  more  marked. 
The  1931  pack  amounted  to  75,119  cases,  as  compared 
with  305,562  cases  in  1930  and  325,045  cases  in  1929. 
Some  of  the  pack  was  made  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  and  this  is  included  in  the  total,  the  figures  from 
the  southern  counties  being  furnished  by  the  Southern 
California  Canners  Association. 

George  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Austin,  Minn.,  have  arranged  to  open  western  distrib¬ 
uting  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  leased  a  large  building  at  Brannan  and 
Division  Streets  and  from  here  eleven  Western  States 
will  be  served  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  territory  and  Seattle.  Its  territory  will  also 
include  Hawaii  and  the  Orient.  J.  F.  Unicume  is  local 
manager  and  H.  W.  Johnson  is  Western  sales  manager. 

The  packing  of  spinach  is  expected  to  commence  at 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  about  March  15.  Three  canning 
plants  will  give  employment  to  about  3200  men  and 
women.  Asparagus  canning  will  get  under  way  a  little 
later  in  the  month. 

Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  San  Francisco  broker,  enjoyed 
a  visit  during  the  week  from  Henry  H.  Lange,  manager 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Chris.  Bjelland  &  Co. 

Court  action  was  launched  at  San  Francisco  during 
the  week  by  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  looking  toward 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  R.  E.  Cotter 
Company,  a  local  brokerage  house  specializing  in  can¬ 
ned  foods.  The  object  stated  is  to  conserve  the  assets 
of  the  company  and  prevent  bankruptcy.  The  claim 
of  the  petitioning  creditor  is  for  but  a  comparatievly 
small  amount. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 8.76 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large.  No.  2% .  8.60 

Peeled,  No.  2%... .  4.60 

Medium,  No.  2^ .  3.25 

Green  Manunoth,  No.  2^ .  8.25 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  8.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.86 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.10 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.70 

BAKED  BEANS1: 

16  07. . 50  . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

BEANS8 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .67^4 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.60  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 90  .96 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No,  2 . 76  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . -....  1.40  1.50 

No.  10  .  7.50  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 80  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 65  .65 

No.  10  .  3.50  - 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 70  - 

BEETS8 

Baby.  No.  2 _ _  1.40  - 

Whole,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Whole,  No.  8 _  1.10  - 

Whole,  No.  10 . 3.60  4.00 

Cut.  No.  2 . 76  .90 

Cut.  No.  10 .  2.86  . 

Diced.  No.  10 _ 8.76  . . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 66  ....... 

Diced,  No.  10 _ 8.25  - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam.  Fancy,  No.  2 . 85 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 77% . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .65 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . — .. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.85  4.25 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 . 1.00  ........ 

Split.  Np.  10.._ . 8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 82% . 

No.  10  .  4.26  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2.....„ . 1.06 

No.  10  . 6.00  _ _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 72% . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.65 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.60 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.26 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.20 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1.00 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 86 

No.  1  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . .  1.20  ....... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2b .  1.06  . 

No.  8  Std.  Alaskas,  Zs . 96  1.00 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . . 90  1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.25  6.26 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs .  6.00  6.00 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . .'. . 90  t*90 

No.  3 .  1.00  t.96 

No.  10 . . . _....  8.00  *8.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3 . .:. . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  8  . 

F.  O.  B.  County. . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

.80 

.82% 

.86 

.85 

2.65 

2.66 

.80 

.76 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

3.60 

3.60 

.90 

.90 

1.10 

.80 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

3.00 

3.00 

•67% . 

.55  .62% 

.86  . 

.80  _ 

1.26  _ 

1.20  _ 

8.60  _ 

3.40  . 


.76  .76 

.72% . 

1.16  . 

1.12%  1.12% 

3.36  . 

3.20  3.25 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Sta'ndard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 47%  .40% 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock . . .  2.76  2.25  ' 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 46  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.60  . 


Canned  Fruits 


Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.35  1.40 


Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.46  1.56 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 85  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.26  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.45 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.50  1.30 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.16 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  5.25  4.25 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . .  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60 

No.  10s  . . .  9.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz . 76 

17  oz . 80 

19  oz .  1.00 


LOBSTER* 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 


New  York,  No.  10 . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.76  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  2.90  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.40 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.66 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  .  . 


No.  10,  water..,......._«,„...,„....._....  4.66  ........ 

No.  2,  Preserved .  ....... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup .  . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 1.60 

No.  10 .  6.60  4.50 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  „...„ 


White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  4.60  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Fancy,  No.  2% . .......  2.60 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 56  . 

No.  2 .  1.10  1.00 

No.  6  .  3.30  4.26 

No.  1  Juice . 76  ........ 

No.  6  Juice .  3.26  . . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .96  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.60  — 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  1.76 

Fancy  . . . .  2.16 

Choice  .  2.76  1.96 

Standard  No.  10 .  6.60  6.26 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-ib.  cases,  4  doz .  3.25 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . . .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz .  1.00  tl.lO 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  2.00  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.25  . 


SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.45  2.35 

Flat,  No.  % . - .  1.70  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . .  1.86  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  % . 77%  .86 

Pink.  TaU,  No.  1 _  .97% _ 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.35  . 

Flat,  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 92%  .97% 

Mediunu  Red,  Tall .  2.00  . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.40  . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.26  1.00 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *3.16 

'4  Oil,  keys .  *3.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *4.20 

%  Oil,  carton .  '*4.20 

%  Mustard,  Kaylew— *8.20 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  '*3.00 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’b...'. .  3.00  *2.95 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  rase 

White,  %s  . 8.60 

White,  Is  . . 18.00 

Blue  Fin,  % .  6.76 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  12.60 

Striped.  % .  3.60  . 

Striped,  %8  .  4.66  6.26 

Stripad,  Is -  8JI6  11.80 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy. . 4.66  . 

Yellows,  %s,  Faney..........„„..„..........  7.30  6.60 

Yellow,  Is .  13.66  12.60 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Derices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
ASPARAGUS  MACHINERY. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BEAN  CUTTERS,  Stringless. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Msich.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEETS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Eltc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 
BLANCHEIRS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slasrsman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Eke. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltmire. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline,  Eke. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ins.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Eke. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Ek’ancisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Exiling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  OPENERS. 

Vaughn  Novelty  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  ach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  R  bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  Sec  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLEIRS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  M  rral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Eke.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters, 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eklw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTEIRS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Eke. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Eke.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYEIRS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Eldw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Elngines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  _ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Bozboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Eillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Asrars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
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FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Spra;gue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill- 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc, 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eklw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.  * 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’.- 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm- Ryder  Co.,  Nia-rara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Continental  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PECTIN,  Apple,  Powdered. 

Speas  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

PULP  MACHINERY, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometcrs  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTINIG  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
SEEIDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Continental  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  (3o.,  Chicago. 

^parators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SELVES  AND  SCREENS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corp. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  General 
Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHEStS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHEJtS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPEIRS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 


February  29,  1932 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


REPEAT  BUSINESS? 

Just  watch  this 
label  perform! 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  TranimiMion) 

CHISHOLM- RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
.  Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMBS  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  * 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. - 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of 

QUAUTY  PRODUCT  in  the  CAN 


Alaska  Peas 


Fronri  the  beginning  of  the  canning  of  Peas  the 
ALASKA  has  been  used  in  larger  volume  than 
any  other  variety.  Consequently  we  are  devot¬ 
ing  constant  effort  to  the  development  of  better 
and  still  better  strains.  In  the  vital  factors  of 
Pod  size,  number  of  Peas  per  Pod,  and  Num¬ 


ber  of  Pods  per  Vine  Ready  for  Canning  at  a 
Given  Day,  our  stock  is  a  Leader. 

More  than  1 000  acres  are  devoted  to  Breeding 
Ground  operations  to  insure  continuous  Pedi¬ 
greed  Lines  of  parent  stocks  of  all  kinds  of 
seed  that  Canners  use. 


ASSOCIATED  STOCKS  ARE  KNOWN  FOR  QUALITY 


WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  1932  PLANTING  OR 
UNDER  FUTURE  CONTRACT 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

BRANCH  WAREHOUSES  LOCATED  FOR  CONVENIENT  DISTRIBUTION  AT  MINIMUM  TRANSPORTATION  COST. 


J 


